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Warwick Chemical Company, makers of iMPREGNOLE repellents, 
now presents NORANE, a new durable repellent. Already millions of 
yards of NORANE processed fabrics are being used by the govern- 
ment for our armed forces. A limited supply for civilian use is 
now available. Your inquiries are respectfully solicited. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


West Warwick, Rhode Island 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK > ROCK HILL, §. C. 





re than a trade name 


A penetrant and ling medium for 
direct, union, and CELANESE* dyes. 
Effective either for stripping or for level 
dyeing when working with many of the vat 
type dyes. 

A stable, dispersing penetrant for rotproof 


and mildewproof processing. 


Economical and labor saving. 
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RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample— 
HAVE one of our technical men bring with 
him a sufficient quantity for a practical 
mill run THEN judge for yourself as many 


mills have done and profited thereby. 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Whether she's a glamorous magazine 
cover girl or just Jane Smith, she 
knows that the smartest hose has the 
dullest, smokiest finish. You.can make 
them from rayon, cotton or lisle, but 
they must have a soft clear stitch to 
meet her demands... and these days 


she's more exacting than ever before. 


That's why the finishes that you 
use can make or break your hosiery. 
Never in our thirty-seven business 
years has our staff worked harder 
than it is working now to develop 
formulae for handling all types of 
problem-materials. A talk with one 
1) a LL 


experience to your plant. 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO. 


Phila., Pa 7 
Since 1904 In the South, Howard A 
reensboro,. N. C 
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GDC DYESTUFFS ARE IN SERVICE ALL OVER THE WORLD 





CT there's “hidden charm” in this exquisitely 
fashioned evening dress. For the designer who created it 
could never have achieved the style appeal that sold it unless 
the material he used had been properly processed. That’s 
why so many leading mills, converters, finishers and dyers 
have turned to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for high-quality 


wetting, fulling, scouring and dispersing agents. 


There is a C. P. P. soap or synthetic detergent for every 
type of fabric—for every processing problem. Ask your local 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representative for detailed informa- 
tion on the full line of C. P. P. processing agents that are 
made specially for the textile industry. Or, write to our 
Industrial Department at Jersey City 2, New Jersey. 
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COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY 


JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA 


COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 

ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 
ARCTIC SYNTEX “’M” 
COLGATE KWIKSOLV 


AMERICAN 


KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 


BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 


DON'T 
WASTE SOAP 
Vital Materials needed 


to win the 
i war are 
Used in making Soaps, 
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USE “BICARB’ 
TO REMOVE CAUSTIC!” 
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BICARBONATE: —— 
ACID: — 


Removal of caustic with bicarbonate is applied (1) 
4 N EW MATH | ES 0 N DEV ELO PM ENT after scouring on continuous boil-off cotiaes (2) 


after scouring in jigs, (3) after warp mercerizing of 


TIME WITH “BICARB” 
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TIME WITH ACID 
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warns oe: acids IR anes of yarn, (4) after skein mercerizing of yarn, (5) after 
ay — " oe yee gn “agg eo mercerizing of piece goods, (6) after kier boiling, 
is SOG CASDONSTE OF SOGR Sm. and (7) after alkaline steaming, particularly caustic ! 
i Commercially developed by Mathieson, this new steaming, in the new continuous scouring and bleach- q 
process achieves decided advantages over customary ing processes. } 
aci 2utralization: ° F 
icid neutralization For best results, consult our Technica! Staff in re- 
© acid resistant equipment not required. gard to adapting this new Mathieson development to } 
. your particular operations. Write for further infor- } 
© no health or other hazards involved. mation 
a O. © production speeded by elimination of additional | 
° . . 
ANSAS steps necessitated by acid process. ® f 
¢ careful chemical control unnecessary. 1 
ORNIA 7 : 
e goods are washed in hot water and treated in hot 
bicarbonate bath, which makes them whiter, softer 
and highly absorbent. j 
1 
> %* Developed in collaboration with Pepperell Manufacturing Company } 
! ' 
ed THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
re 
$ CAUSTIC SODA...SODA ASH... BICARBONATE OF SODA... LIQUID CHLORINE... BLEACHING POWDER... | 
G AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS & AQUA ...HTH PRODUCTS ... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS .. . SYNTHETIC SALT " 
L CAKE .. . DRY ICE . .. CARBONIC GAS .. . SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS ... SODIUM METHYLATE | 
an . 
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Even the most corrosive wash liquors are used 
with safety in this stainless steel slack-type 
rope washer (above). 


The yarns dyed in this vat (left) are uniform, 
because stainless steel does not affect the 
chemicals used in dyeing operations. 


The corrosive effect of dyes and many other chemicals 
on wet-processing equipment has ceased to be a problem 


y for textile manufacturers who are using stainless steels 
—, er- Cooang, in their mills. 

a They have found that stainless steel retains its mirror- 
like surface even after years of contact with synthetic 
and natural dyes, bleaching agents, and acids, as well 

S TA I N L E S S S TEEL S as many other processing chemicals. 


Almost as important as permanent resistance to corro- 
R ia S | S T C Oo RR Oo Sl Oo N sion is the ease with which stainless steel can be cleaned. 
Since no chemicals or dyes are absorbed by the metallic 
surface, there is no need for lengthy ‘‘boiling out,” 
making possible quick successions of runs in a single vat. 
Stainless steels offer advantages in other mill opera- 
tions...they are long-wearing and need a minimum of 
maintenance... their permanently smooth, hard surface 
helps to prevent snagging, tearing, and snarling. 
Although we do not make stainless steel, we have for 
more than 37 years produced the ferro-alloys used in 
making stainless and other alloy steels. From laboratory 
and plant experience we have gained practical knowl- 
edge of their applications, and are ready to give im- 
partial assistance in the selection of a stainless or other 
alloy steel to meet your particular requirements. 


The stainless steel sizing box and rolls of this 7-cylinder rayon slasher 


guarantee long-time service in high-speed operations, BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Erectro METALLURGICAL COMPANY iTACaaveyiite! 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Trade Mork 


30 East 42nd Street ucC) New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Electro Metallurgical Company of Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario Ferro-Alloys & Wels 
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MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS: 


This sample of 100 wool 
dress goods shrank 40 after 
one standard wool wash. It 


was not treated with a resin only 2° 


Monsanto textile research laboratories 
are pioneering new methods of shrinkage 
control these days that will undoubtedly 
have a profound effect on the production 
and merchandising of tomorrow’s textiles. 


For example, by treating fabrics with very 
small amounts of special, water-soluble for- 
mulations of Monomel (a melamine type 
plastic) they are getting results like these: 


On all-wool fabrics they are virtually elimi- 

nating shrinkage and greatly reducing felt- 

ing or fulling. 

On cotton-wool, cotton-rayon and rayon fab- 

rics, shrinkage is being reduced as much 

as 90°. 

On cottons, reductions of 75% are usual, 

pointing the way to substantial savings in 

yardage now lost by mechanical methods of 

shrinkage control. 

To perfect such treatment calls for knowl- 
edge of both the 
chemistry of the 


y plastics involved 


“The “Textile 
Py ASTICS a A 
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aft 


This swatch, same original 
size, same material, was treated 
with Monomel. Shrinkage was 


ter the same test. 


and the everyday mechanics of finishing 
textiles. Only a few resin types are effec- 
tive. Only special methods of application 
are practical in any mill. 

That’s why you will find both chemists 
and trained textile specialists in the Mon- 
santo research teams working on shrinkage 
control. And that’s why their results are 
being double-checked in cooperation with 
eading mills before any Monomel com- 
pounds are offered for commercial use 
on textiles. 

However, if this attack on shrinkage from 
a new and highly promising quarter inter- 
ests you... and if you would like to dis- 
cuss with Monsanto the possibility of trials 
in your mill with the new Monomels, write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merri- 
mac Division, Everett Station, Boston 49, 
Massachusetts. 


Divisions cooperating in Monsanto textile research in- 
clude: Central Research Laboratories at Dayton, 
Chio; Organic Chemicals Division and Phosphate 
Division at St. Louis, Missouri; Plastics Division, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; and Merrimac Division. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Merrimac Division. 
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What did you do to get rid of those 


streaks in our dyeing? 


I tried Alkamine K50. It prevents 


lime soap deposits. 


Why take chances on getting streaky dyeing 
results? Try Alkamine K50. This powerful new 
detergent is ideal for scouring and dyeing cotton 


yarns and piece goods. 


Alkamine K50 possesses all the important 
properties of soap, sulphonated oils and sulpho- 
nated fatty alcohols plus (1) increased wetting 
ability, (2) stability to hard water, and (3) sta- 
bility to lime salts. magnesium salts, iron, or- 


ganic or mineral salts. 


Alkamine K50 does a faster and more thorough 


scouring job. Dyeing results are more uniform 





and consistent. There are no lime deposits to 


cause any streakiness. 


The high detergent properties of Alkamine K50 
readily replaces soap in the soaping-off bath for 
vat dyes. Goods are cleaner and clearer in half 
the time ordinarily required . . . production is 


greatly increased. 


Our Representatives are trained technical men 
whose advice is yours for the asking. If you 
have any problem in textile processing or hosiery 
finishing, write us today. We offer you a com- 
plete line of textile finishes, dyeing agents. 


penetrants and softeners. 


ALKAMINE £50 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Philadelphia 34, Pa. Southern Representative: Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, 
Greensboro, N. C. : : Makers of a complete line of Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
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EASTONE YELLOW 5G 


Concentrated 


its to Eastone* Yellow 5G Concentrated, because of its excellent build-up properties 
at low temperatures, is particularly useful for jig dyeing. This dyestuff produces bright 


greenish-yellow shades on acetate rayon and slightly redder shades on nylon. It may be 


- K50 
h for 
| half 


on is 


used as a self shade and also, in combination with blues and blue greens, for bright greens 


— especially heavy shades such as Kelly Green — which require a large yellow content. 


Used for both box and jig work, Yellow 5G Concentrated levels well at both high and 
low temperatures. Dyeings are highly resistant to gas fading, crocking, washing and sub- 


limation. This dyestuff is suitable for cross dyeing. 
men 
For information on other Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs, consult our New York Sales 


Representative, 10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y., or write TENNESSEE EASTMAN 


you 
siery 
CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


com- 


»nts, 


EASTMAN ACETATE DYESTUFFS 


* “Eastone” is a registered trade mark and denotes a type of 


dye which is dischargeable, as well as usable for plain dyeing. 
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HOLYOKE ° ° . MASSACHUSETTS 
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Sse WHITE GROUNDS... maximum pro- 
tection for the dyes. There, in a nutshell, 
is the big problem in bleaching colored yarn 
shirtings. 

For this production job, Du Pont recommends 
Continuous Peroxide Bleaching. Developed 
through research, it is an important contribu- 
tion to the textile industry. Reports from lead- 
ing mills using the new process offer ample evi- 
dence that it is entirely practical. 

The chief advantage of the process is the fact 
that it cuts bleaching time from an eight- or 
fourteen-hour job to a two-hour operation. 
What’s more, it allows a continuous flow of ma- 
terial that can be geared to your production line. 

Flexibility is a feature of the Du Pont Con- 
tinuous Process — to switch from fabric to fabric 
is an easy matter. Not only that but you have 
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complete control over the various bleaching 
factors. And you can produce a high-quality, 
uniform bleach with 2 minimum of seconds and 
rejects. 

Recognized textile finishing machinery manu- 
facturers are building the equipment following 
designs patented by Du Pont. Get more infor- 
mation about the use of peroxides in continuous 
bleaching by writing to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electro-chemicals De- 
partment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


J THESE FEATURES 
TWO-HOUR BLEACH HIGH QUALITY 


ECONOMICAL UNIFORM BLEACH 
FLEXIBLE PROTECTS DYES CONTROLLED 
MINIMUM SECONDS AND REJECTS 


Flow plan of a typical Du Pont continuous unit 
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Jit dhe TEXTILE SOAP 


Because soaps made from red oil (oleic acid) 


are readily free rinsing, they are ideal for all 
textile uses, scouring, fulling, etc. 

Additional advantages are found in the wide 
selection of fatty acids offered by Emery. 
Whether you need or prefer a high or a low 
titre soap, an Emery Elaine or Fatty Acid can 
be found to suit your purpose. Strong alkalies 
and prolonged boiling are not necessary for 
complete saponification. 

Where lubrication of the textile fibre is 
required, as in the processing of woolen and 
worsted fabrics, red oil serves a double pur- 
pose... good lubrication, as well as ease in 
scouring with mild alkalies. 

Let us know your requirements because we 
would like to recommend a suitable grade and 
type for the best results at the greatest economy. 

Emery’s red oils, both distilled and saponi- 
fied, can be shipped immediately in any 


quantity you need. 


NW 
he Ry 


EMERY INDUSTRIES - INC. 


STEARIC ACID + OLEIC ACID - ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS 


d, 


4300 CAREW TOWER . CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


4 s 
Uanagua 


we 


ey mays New York Office: 3002 Woolworth Building, New York City + New England Office: 187 Perry Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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JOHN CAMPBEL) & COMp 


Y, Inc 
° Ew YORK Ciry 

TELEPHONr. BArclay 7-6228.6299 
HIA;: BROAD AN SPR] 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUsps 
BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND 1°) ° ie) 


ass- 


ATLANTA GA, 


HYDROSULFITE 


OF SODA CONC. 


e@ In war or peace—military or civil- 
ian fabrics—it’s uniform, predictable 
results that count. That’s why the con- 
sistent high strength and purity of 
Jacques Wolf Hydrosulfite of Soda 
Cone. are so highly approved by the 
country’s leading plants for vat dye- 


ing and color reduction. 


It’s economical —because less is 
needed and longer runs can be made 
without further addition. There’s less 
dusting — granular uniformity keeps 
dusting to a minimum — less waste, 
easier handling. It has high stability 
—assured by careful laboratory con- 


trol during every step of manufacture. 
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PRO DUCTS Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. — { 


JACQUES WOLF & on 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, N. J. - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pe., Utica, N.Y., 


- 
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FULLY CONCENTRATED 


KILCOMMONS 


FIRST TO OFFER FULLY 
CONCENTRATED TEXTILE 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Water is ENTIRELY 
eliminated from KILCO- 
MINES — the first fully 
concentrated cation — 
active and substantive fin- 
ishing compounds in textile 
history. 
KILCO-MINES are 
shipped in blocks of prop- 
er consistency for easy cut- 
ting—large blocks for large 
users, smaller blocks for smaller users—all packed 
in paper containers except KILCO-MINE-S and 
KILCO-TERGE A. Product quality is pre-war. 


Transportation savings to 

the mill are tremendous 

as the cost of heavy 
4 barrels is eliminated. 


Savings of about 50% over present chemical costs 
are yours with KILCO-MINES. This claim can be 
proved as thousands of pounds are in use. Accu- 


rate estimates are available on request. 
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In KILCO-MINES, Kilcommons offers the first 
group of fully concentrated cation-active and sub- 
stantive finishing compounds in textile history. 


KILCO-MINES are available for application on all 
fibres, cotton, rayon, acetate, aralac, silk, wool and 
worsted and no extra operations are involved on the 
part of the mill using these new concentrates. 
Furthermore, complete control of bath concentra- 
tion is assured. 


Consult our Technical Department for complete 
information on any KILCO-MINE Concentrate. 
Address — Kilcommons Chemicals Corporation, 511 
Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


KILCO-MINE—R__ for Rayons 

KILCO-MINE—C for Cottons 

KILCO-MINE—K_ for Kier Boiling 
KILCO-MINE—S for Sanforizing 
KILCO-TERGE — A for Scouring and Detergent Use 
LUBRICANT — D6 for Textile Printers 





Hooker Chemicals for gape nd Job 
and Tomorrow's New Jobs 


pa and textile ues are also waging offensives on two 
fronts. On one, they are beset by the problems of securing 
the chemicals they need to keep production going. On the 
other, they are striving to continue their research work in 
developing improved dyes and superior textiles for the 


PRODUCT FORMULA 

Aluminum Chloride, AICls 
Anhydrous = 

Antimony Trichloride, SbCls 
Anhydrous 


post-war markets. Hooker is providing the help f for both 


these problems. Among the many chemicals Hooker is 
regularly making and has available in the quantities you 
need are catalysts, and dye intermediates, chlorinating 
agents and solvents as indicated below: 


DESCRIPTION SUGGESTED USES 


Gray crystalline solid Catalyst in syntheses of dye stufis 
and intermediates 





Yellowish solid Catalyst in organic syntheses— 
-Mordant 





Benzoate of Soda CeHsCOONa White crystalline solid Intermediate for manufacture of 
. dyes 

Benzoic Acid CsH;COOH White crystalline solid Manufacture of dyes—Mordant 
Benzoyl Chloride CeHsCOCI Clear, colorless to light Dyestuff intermediates 

yellow liquid 
Chlor Anisidine NH2°CeH3°Cl‘OCH; Gray crystalline solid Dye intermediate 
Metanitrobenzoyl Chloride CeH.NO2COCI Yellow to brownish liquid, | Manufacture of dyes 

partially crystallized 


Paranitrobenzoy! Chloridc CeH.NO2COCI Yellow crystalline lump Manufacture of dyes A 


























material 
Phosgene (Carbonyl Chloride) COC Colorless gas at ordinary Manufacture of dyes and dye in- 
temperatures, colorless termediates; chlorinating agent 
to light yellow liquid 
under pressure 
Sulfuryl Chloride S$O02Cl2 Light yellow liquid Chlorinating agent. Forms chlorides 
and anhydrides of organic acids 
Thionyl Chloride, Refined SOCI, Colorless to yellow or Chlorinating agent. Forms organic EXTR 
and Technical pale red liquid acid chlorides CRETE 
Cyclohexanol C.H:,0H Clear, colorless liquid Solvent coner 
(Hexahydro Phenol) long. 
Orthodichlorbenzene CoH2Cl2 Clear, colorless liquid Solvent ion 
Chlorparaffin 20 CosH37Clis (aver) Amber colored viscous Treating fabrics to render water corros 
liquid, 40% Cle repellent, and mildew proof and t 
Chlorparaffin Resin 70 C2sH2oCle: (aver) Brittle resin. Amber lumps Treating fabrics to render water — 
or white powder, 70% repellent, and mildew proof 
Cle 
Chlorparaffin Resin 80 C2s4H20Clso (aver) Brittle resin. Amber lumps Treating fabrics to render water 
or white powder, 80% repellent, and mildew proof 
Cle 


Chlorparaffin Resin 70 and 80 are new Hooker products. Ad- 
ditional information and physical data, prepared by Hooker 
laboratories are available upon request. Ask also for a copy 
of the Hooker General Products List. Among the many 
Hooker Chemicals, you may find the ones to help you meet 
your problems. 


CAUSTIC SODA LIQUID CHLORINE 
MURIATIC ACID PARADICHLORBENZENE ‘ 
SODIUM SULFHYDRATE SODIUM SULFIDE 
HOOKER CHEMICALS “= 


ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY nn 


2 Forty-Seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. taina 
NEW YORK,N.Y. © WILMINGTON, CALIF. +» TACOMA, WASH, adh 
our 
Mak 
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Hidden assets tor a 


thousand products 


“From just one basic source, Hercules Powder Company has extracted 
a whole series of specialized products widely used in paints, varnishes, 
lacquers, soaps, insecticides, electrical insulators, linoleum, ink, plas- 
tics, detergents, adhesives, cement, rubber, paper coating. Only by 
long years of painstaking research has Hercules bec able to develop 
the complex field of terpene and rosin chemicals.” 


DAVI D DIETZ, Science Editor of Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Author, Pulitzer Prize Winner 


EXTRA STAMINA FOR CON- 
CRETE. Vinsol* resin helps keep 
concrete surfaces smooth and 
long-wearing. Interground with 
cement, it enables concrete su:- 
faces to withstand scaling and 
corrosion due to frost and thaw 
and the action of ice-removing 
agents. 


RESIN AGAINST THE SEA. Per- 
talyn* resin permits use of do- 
mestic linseed instead of unob- 
tainable foreign oils in making 
the tough, salt-water-resistant 
protective coatings essential to 
our ship-building program. 
Makes more paint with less crit- 
ical materials. 


STRETCHING RUBBER SUPPLIES 
is one of Hercules’ contributions 
toward rubber conservation. 
Solvenol* is used as a penetrant, 
softener, and swelling agent in 
the reclaiming of scrap rubber. 
[tis now under allocation for this 
vital war task. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.  NI-43 


CLOSE SHAVE FOR PIGS. In 
packing plants, pigs are coated 
with a special resin, Brisgo*. 
When the Brisgo, applied hot, 
has cooled and congealed, it is 
peeled off like a banana skin and 
with it comes every hair and all 
the stubble. 
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IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 


Sndigosot Gney IBL 


Bluish INDIGOSOL Grey IBL produces clear, bluish-tone Greys of very good 
tone fastness for printing, dyeing and padding. It can be shaded with any of 
the Indigosol Yellows, Orange or Browns to obtain any of the shades of 
Greys Grey desired. 
One of its most important characteristics, in addition to its excellent pene- 
tration of heavy goods, is that it produces very level shades which are 
well covered even in the lightest tones. 


INDIGOSOL Grey IBL is readily soluble and belongs to the class of 
Indigosols which develop easily. 
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CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACHING 


RIOR to the introduction of peroxide 

steam bleaching, wet processing 
equipment was generally selected on an 
individual basis, the single piece of equip- 
ment being purchased for a particular 
job, and little attention was paid to its 
relation to the other equipment items 
with which it was to be used. 

However, with the advent of continuous 
peroxide bleaching in recent years, the 
selection of equipment, and particularly 
its adaptability to the synchronized straight 
line continuous bleaching operation, was 
found to be of paramount importance. 
High operating efficiencies depend to a 
large extent upon the dependability, per- 
formance, design and ruggedness of each 
and every unit in the continuous steam 
bleaching range. Included in this category 
are padders, saturators, squeezers, washers, 
pilers, J-toxes and all auxiliary equip- 
ment. 

With the above points in mind, it will 
be well to obtain a bird’s-eye view of 
the continuous steam bleaching process, 
and to see the important role played by 
the individual pieces of equipment in a 
range. (See Figure No. 1.) 

Steam bleaching ranges for piece goods 
may be classified into the following four 
types: 

Type A. Continuous steam bleaching 
range for roped goods. 

Type B. Continuous steam bleaching 
tange for open width goods. 

Type C. Continuous steam bleaching 
range when goods are handled in open 
width but roped in the steam J-boxes. 

Type D. Semi-continuous steam bleach- 
ing range for either roped or open width 
goods. 

The first type of range (A) handles 
goods in the rope form throughout all 
of the equipment. The majority of goods 
for white may be handled as well as light 
weight goods which are to be dyed. 

Type B range consists of equipment 
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BY THE TECHNICAL STAFF 
of the 
Buffalo ict tient Co., Inc. 


IIl-Equipment 





This is the third in a series of 
four articles on the subject of con- 
tinuous peroxide bleaching. The 
last in the series will follow in 
the next issue. The titles of the 
four parts are as follows: 

I. Development 
II. Operation 
Ill. Equipment 
IV. Adaptability 





which handles fabrics in the open width 
form throughout and, generally, is used 
for heavy goods to be dyed, or fabrics 
which should not be creased. 





Type C range consists of open width 
saturators, washers and squeezers, and 
rope type pilers and steam J-boxes. This 
range is a combination of both types, A 
and B, when goods for dyeing are to be 
bleached. As the steam J-box handles 
roped goods, larger capacities are pos- 
sible, thereby permitting a better prepare 
for the goods at lower chemical costs 
than when an open width steam J-box is 
used. Also, a variation in widths may 
be accommodated in the rope type steam 
J-box. 

The semi-continuous steam bleaching 
range (Type D) consists of equipment for 
either rope or open width goods, and is 




















Figure 1. 


1. Open width saturator. 

2. Pretreatment J-box or scray. 
3. Rope washer. 

4. Pit saturator. 


5. Rope J-box. 

6. Open width J-box. 
7. Open width washer. 
8. Bins. 








a simplified version of the previously men- 
tioned types of ranges. Only one steam 
J-box is employed per range, following 
a preparation of the goods by steeping. 
This system is especially well suited for 
the smaller bleachery or one which de- 
sires to operate but one or two shifts 
per day. 

As the four types of continuous perox- 
bleaching mentioned 
above are essentially all straight line con- 


ide steam ranges 
tinuous operation, it can easily be seen 
that one poorly designed or built piece 
of equipment in the range may result in 
considerable lost production. 
Each piece of equipment must there- 
tore: 
1—be dependable under 
operating conditions, 
2—be capable of performing its func- 
tion without damage to the goods, 
running at reasonable operating 
speeds, 
3—require little maintenance, 
i—be accessible and well located in 
relation to the other pieces of equip- 
ment and 
5—require the minimum of floor space. 


continuous 


The functions of the various pieces of 
equipment in the continuous peroxide 
steam bleaching range will bring to light 
many points which should seriously be 
considered by every bleacher. 

The basic pieces of equipment which 
make up a range are described below. 

SATURATORS 

The major function of a saturator is 
‘o wet out the goods thoroughly and 
:venly. Many saturators on the market 
will perform this operation satisfactorily. 
{n general, there are two types, the pit 
‘ype and the box or compartment type. 
They both consist of rolls and/or baffles 
which give the cloth one or more im- 


mersions in the saturating liquor, fol- 


Figure 2—Open width box type saturator 


lowed by a squeeze to remove the excess 
liquor from the goods. When saturating 
gray goods for continuous steam bleach- 
ing, saturation by numerous immersions 
and squeezes is recommended, and the 
type will depend on whether open width 
or rope operation is most suitable. Goods 
which are partially bottomed require only 
the simplest of pit type saturators, the 
prime object being to mix the saturating 
solution thoroughly with the 
brought in by the goods. 


water 


Figure 3—Pit type saturator 
SQUEEZERS 


Although mechanically loaded squeezers 
are available in most textile mills, air 
loading attachments are highly desirable 
additions to squeezers used in continuous 
steam bleaching ranges. By a simple 
adjustment in air pressure, the pressure 
at the nip may be varied to increase or 


decrease the amount of water being car. 
ried into or out of the saturator by the 
cloth. For maximum operating efficiency 
and lowest chemical bleaching cost, the 
proper control of saturation is essential. 
Experience has shown that rubber coy. 


ered rolls are desirable, the density of 


the rubber covering being governed by the 
type and style of goods keing squeezed. 
Rolls of 15” to 18” in diameter have proven 
superior to smaller rolls under most op. 
erating conditions. As the bearings must 
be able to withstand loads up to 2000 
lbs., ball or roller type bearings are far 
superior to babbitt type bearings. 


STEAM J-BOX FOR ROPED GOODS 


As the name “Steam J-Box” implies, 
this piece of equipment is in the form of 


the letter “J” wherein the saturated goods 


Figure 4 (Above and Below)—Squeezer 
with air loading attachment 


(Photos, Figures 3 and 4, Courtesy of Boot Mills) 
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in bulk form are subjected to the action 
of direct steam. The latest type of steam 
J-box is fabricated of polished stainless 
steel, covered with fiberglass insulation, 
and is completely open at the top or 
piling end of the chute. 

The steam inlets are attached to the 
box itself so that steam may be intro- 
duced at varying heights, depending upon 
the height of the bulk of the goods being 
treated, as well as the speed of processing. 
The cloth is used as a steam seal, the 
greater portion of the steam passing up- 
ward or countercurrent to the cloth bulk 
direction. 

It can be seen from the illustration 
(Figure No. 6), that the capacity of the 
steam J-box may be varied within wide 
limits, and for a given steam J-box, 
all or only a part of its capacity may be 
used, as may be desired due to change 
in type and weight of cloth being pro- 
cessed. 

To illustrate this, a J-box of 250 cu. ft. 
capacity will handle: 

1% yd. goods at 125 yds./min. 

3 yd. goods at 250 yds./min. 

3-10 yd. goods over 250 yds./min. 
or any variation of the above. When the 
desired running speed, type of goods, 
and their weight in yds./lb. is known, it 
is easy to calculate the capacity in cubic 
feet required of a steam J-box to obtain 
a one hour treating time. 


180 
‘Jo 


—J Go 
50 


Figure 5—Steam J-Box—Rope Type 


Knowing this, and the available head 
room in the mill, the total height and 
width are found. In this same J-box, lighter 


PACITY, IN 


CUBIC 
9 


weight goods may be run either faster or 
at a lower level and heavier weight goods 
either slower or at a higher level. 

In other words, this steam J-box is 4 
universal steam J-box that handles all 
types and weights of goods at wide speed 
variations. 

As steam is applied directly to the bulk 
of goods in the insulated steam J-box, tem- 
peratures of 215-217° F. may be obtained 
if desired, and as there are no steam losses, 
maximum steam heating efficiencies result. 
Due to this high efficiency, the cost for 
chemicals may be reduced to a bare mini- 
mum with no sacrifice in quality of 
bleached work. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
steam J-box is that running speeds of the 
range are not limited by it, as there is 
almost no limit to the amount of steam 
that can be applied to the goods. 


STEAM J-BOX FOR OPEN WIDTH GOODS 


This type of steam J-box heats heavy 
goods in the open width form passing 
them through a steam housing which is 
made a part of the J-box itself, after which 
the goods are plaited down in the open 
width for the high temperature steep. 
Goods bleached in this type of steam J-box 
have been used for full white, for dyeing 
by pad, jig, or continuous methods, for 
napping, and for special finishes of nu- 
merous types. 
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Figure 6—Chart showing J-box capacities 
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(Photo, Courtesy, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.) 
Figure 7—Steam J-box—Open width type 


PLAITERS 


In practice, it has been found that 
ordinary “V type” and slatted reels are 
suitable for most piling operations. 
Nevertheless, the plaiters used for load- 
ing the steam J-box should be so designed 
and constructed that they evenly pile 
layer upon layer of cloth throughout the 
cross-section of the J. Cloth patterns 
(Figure No. 8) for roped goods as (1) 
have proved superior to those of (2), as 
the cloth does not loop and tangle at the 
steam J-box outlet when laid down in 
the direction of the shortest lateral di- 
mension (18 inches). 
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Figure 8—Vertical view of cloth piling 
patterns 








One type of plaiter which has been 
found to be excellent for this purpose is 
shown in Figure No. 9. 


WASHERS 


Due to the low liquor ratios (about 1 Ib. 
of solution per 1 Ib. of goods) which are 
used in steam bleaching methods, a new 
outlook has developed regarding the im- 
portance of washing. With low liquor 
ratios, and high chemical concentrations 
on the cloth, it is absolutely essential that 
the spent chemicals, salts and saponified 
matter are thoroughly removed at each 
washing stage. Experience has taught that 
if washing is inefficient or not thorough 
enough, chemical costs and the quality of 
bleached work will suffer. 

Generally speaking, there are two types 
of washers for roped goods: 

1—tight strand washers 

2—slack washers 


Both types may be designed for flow of 
wash water countercurrent to the direc- 


Figure 9 (Above and Below, Left)—Plaiter 
and overhead view showing cloth being 
piled into open J. 


tion of the cloth, and both consist of 
alternating water immersions and 
squeezes in progressively clearer water. 

The tight strand washer has the ad- 
vantage of being operable at speeds of 
over 200 yards per minute, whereas the 
slack washer does not operate, under 
present designs, over 150 yards per minute. 
Wrap-ups, tangles and lack of control 
over the amount of yardage in each com- 
partment result at higher speeds. 

Slack washers are favored over tight 
strand washers in mills where tension on 
the cloth must be held at a minimum, and 
where floor space is at a premium. In 
addition, mills which consider a speed of 
150 yards per minute satisfactory, will find 
that the use of slack washers will result 
in chemical savings. 

Generally slack washers wash more 
thoroughly, as immersion time of cloth 
in water is greater. As the water require- 
ments are lower, the water may be heated 
at a comparatively low cost figure. 

Mills which have a plentiful 
supply and require a large production, 
will find that the tight strand washer 
gives smoother running and greater op- 
erating efficiency to the continuous bleach- 
ing range. 


water 


Water consumption for both types of 
washers may be considerably reduced by 
pumping water from one washer to an- 
other, countercurrent to the flow of goods 
through the range. 


For handling goods in the open width, 
there are available two types of washers. 
The first is the box or compartment type, 
which requires considerable floor area, 
and is familiar to most bleachers handling 
heavy goods. (Fig. No. 11.) The second 
type is a recent innovation and is known 
as the vertical or upright open width 
(Fig. No. 12.) The latter type 


(Continued on Page 401) 


washer. 


(Photo, Courtesy B 
Figure 10—Slack type washer 
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PURPOSE OF MEETING 


O review technical and practical de- 

velopments of specific and general in- 
terest to the textile industry accomplished 
since our last annual meeting in 1941, so 
that this knowledge may be utilized by 
the industry for future planning. 

Business and Government are alert to 
the necessity for immediate future and 
postwar planning. Such planning must 
naturally include research and a knowl- 
edge of the present status of accomplish- 
ments and their implications. The urgency 
for immediate solution of problems in- 
cidental to the war effort has resulted in 
the accumulation of much information 
pertinent to future planning by the tex- 
tile industry. Much of this knowledge 
remains unpublicized and industry is not 
as well informed about it as it should be. 
The near future holds promise of a start 
on the road toward normalcy and a re- 
view of what has been accomplished since 
our last meeting in 1941 should serve a 
definitely useful purpose. 

After very careful consideration of the 
problems involved and especial attention 
to the efforts of O.D.T. to discourage un- 
productive use of transportation facilities, 
the A.A.T.C.C. Council decided to spon- 
sor this meeting with the thought that its 
purpose is within the scope and character 
of meetings approved by Federal Agencies. 


PLACE OF MEETING 


First consideration was for central lo- 
cation to minimize the use of transporta- 
tion facilities. In neither New York nor 
Philadelphia could we secure the required 
accommodations and therefore, Atlantic 
logical selection. The Hotel 
Claridge, the headquarters for the meet- 
ing, is centrally located and has the most 
suitable available facilities. These fulfill 
all requirements for the business of the 
meeting, but are not ideal for the banquet 
because the largest room available has a 
limited capacity of 700. The use of two 
other rooms, in which the voices of the 
speakers at the banquet will be audible, 
will increase the total capacity to approxi- 
mately 1200. The only other available 
larger capacity banquet hall in Atlantic 
City is at the Hotel Chelsea which is about 
34, mile distant from the Claridge and 
which dogs not have the facilities required 
We could not 


City is a 


for the business activities. 
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Plans Completed for 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, N. J.. October 12, 13, 14, 1944 
Auspices of Philadelphia Section 


secure guaranteed transportation facilities 
between the two hotels and therefore, 
were compelled to accept the limited 
banquet capacity. Members of the 
A.A.T.C.C. and those who contribute ac- 
tively to the Technical Program will re- 
ceive first consideration for accommoda- 
tion in the banquet hall. However, accom- 
modations will be available to anyone who 
desires to use the other two rooms. 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL 


Personnel Service 

This meeting will introduce a new ac- 
tivity to be known as the A.A.T.C.C. PER- 
SONNEL SERVICE. This new service, free 
to all corporate, individual and student 
members, will, with some modifications, 
be similar to the very successful Employ- 
ment Clearing House of the American 
Chemical Society. Its object is to provide 
a convenient and efficient means to bring 
together prospective employes and em- 
ployers. This service is described in de- 
tail in the July 31st issue of the AMERI- 
CAN DYESTUFF REPORTER. Persons 
desiring this service will please report to 
the registration desk, where they will be 
directed or escorted to that service. 


Exhibitions 

Accompanied by personnel qualified to 
provide information about them, there 
will be on display a large exhibit of ma- 
terials furnished by some of the armed 
services through the gratefully appreciated 
efforts of some members of the A.A.T.C.C. 
who are connected with these services. 

The Alien Property Custodian will ex- 
hibit a selected collection of patents avail- 
able for license to the general public at 
a very nominal cost. These patents will 
be under the supervision of personnel of 
the A.P.C. who will be qualified to pro- 
vide information about them in all re- 
spects useful to anyone interested. 


Technical Program 

Realizing that the technical program 
does not include reports on every subject 
of importance to the textile industry on 
which important work has been done, the 
Technical Program Committee is prepared 
to arrange for a Saturday afternoon session 
at which individual and corporate mem- 
bers have been invited to present 25 to 30 
minute papers or motion pictures on such 


work. This session is planned in response 
to suggestions that it be considered. If 
this session can be started promptly at 2 
o'clock P.M., time will be available for 5 
or 6 presentations. 

Persons desiring to make a presentation 
were requested to communicate with the 
Chairman of the Technical Program Com. 
mittee not later than September 10th. 

If more presentations were offered than 
time permits, the Technical Program Com- 
mittee must be accorded the privilege of 
selection. If too few were offered, this 
proposed session will be omitted. 


PROGRAM IN SEQUENCE 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 
Noon—Registration. 
P.M. 


2—Personnel Service. 
After- Research Subcommittee Meetings 
noon Details in respect to times will be 
and under the supervision of Professor 
Eve- Olney and described in his usual 
ning notice to the Chairmen. 
Council Meeting. 
The time and place will be de- 
scribed in the usual notice from 
the National Secretary, Dr. 
Chapin. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13th 


12th 


A.M. 


9—Registration and Personnel Service 
Continued. 
10—Research Committee Meeting. 
It is planned to have this an open 
meeting for which the admission re- 
quirement will be the identification 
badge issued to all who register. 
P.M. 
2—Symposium on the Textile Chemist 
in the Postwar World. William D. 
Appel, President A.A.T.C.C., Pre: 
siding. 
1—Introductory Remarks by Dr. 
Miles A. Dahlen. 
2—The Undergraduate 
Textile Chemistry. 
Dr. Samuel C. Lind, Dean of the 
Institute of Technology, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Course in 


3—Postgraduate Training and Re- 
search for Textile Chemists. 
Dr. Hugh S. Taylor, Chairman 
of the Department of Chemistr 
of Princeton University. 
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i—The Professional Status of the 
Textile Chemist. 
Andrew Fraser, Jr., of the War 
Department. 


5—Annual Business Meeting of the 


A.A.T.C.C, 


7—An informal dinner in the banquet 


hall to be followed by the Intersec- 
tional Contest under the direction of 
Kenneth H. Barnard. 

Entertainment under the direction of 
James P. Conaway and the Enter- 
tainment Committee. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14th 


Registration and Personnel Service 
Continued. 
Technical Program. 
It is planned to present four papers 
in each of five groups. The presenta- 
tion of the papers will be limited to 
between 25 and 30 minutes with a 
10 to 15 minute discussion period 
following each paper. If there is 
sufficient interest the discussions may 
be continued after a luncheon in- 
terval at the discretion of the 
Group Chairmen. Facilities will 
be provided for these afternoon op- 
tional continuation meetings. The 
discussion period following each of 
the papers will provide time for 
members of the audiences to move 
from group to group in order to 
hear the papers of most interest to 
them. As nearly as possible, papers 
will be started at 45 minute inter- 
vals. This will consume about 3 
hours and if the schedule is started 
at 9:30 it should be completed at 
12:30. The afternoon discussions, if 
any, could be resumed at 2 P.M. 
It is the intention to prepare a pro- 
gram similar to established A.C.S. 
and A.S.T.M. custom which will con- 
tain complete details of all informa- 
tion pertinent to the meeting as 
well as abstracts of the papers. These 
will be distributed from the registra- 
tion desk. 
Testing Group Meeting: Charles W. 
Dorn, Chairman. 
Director of Research and Testing 
Laboratories of the J. C. Penney Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
1—Service Testing of Textile Ma- 
terials. 
Dr. Jules Labarthe, Jr., Senior 
Fellow, Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


2—Interpretation of Laboratory 
Tests. 
Alfred G. Ashcroft, Director 
Product Research, Alexander 
Smith and Sons Carpet Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


nber 11, 1944 


3—Writing Specifications for Tex- 
tile Materials. 
Lieut. Col. Frank M. Steadman, 
Director of Research and Devel- 
opment, U. S. Army, Q.M.C., 
Philadelphia Depot. 


i—Consumer Protection in Informa- 
tive Labeling. 
Earle M. Edgerton, Director of 
the Technical Control Depart- 
ment, Pacific Mills, New York. 

Cotton Group Meeting: Douglas C. 

Newman, Chairman. 

Manager, Charlotte, N. C. Office, 

Organic Chemicals Department, E. 1. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

1—Recent Developments in Dyeing 
of Cotton Fabrics with Vat Dyes. 
Lieut. Robert S. Stribling, U. S. 
Army, Q.M.C., Philadelphia De- 
pot. 

2—Some Aspects of the Degradation 
of Cellulose in Storage and Ser- 
vice. 
A. J. Rutherford, Research Asso- 
ciate, Textile Foundation, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

3—Pigment Dyeing and Printing. 
A. N. Henschel, Asst. Technical 
Director, United Merchants and 
Manufacturers Corporation, 
Technical Laboratory, New 
York. 

i—Recent Developments in the Dry- 
ing of Textile Materials. 
C. Norris Rabold, Chief Chemist, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, 
S.%. 

Wool Group Meeting: Dr. Milton 

Harris, Chairman. 

Director of Fundamental Research, 

Textile Research Institute, Inc. 


1—Variations in Wool—Effects on 
Dyeing. 
Dr. R. H. Kienle, Dr. G. L. Royer, 
H. L. McCleary, Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid 
Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 

2—Continuous Dyeing of Wool 
Werner von Bergen, Director Re- 
search and Control Laboratory, 
Forstmann Woolen Company, 
Passaic, New Jersey. 

3—The Shrinkproofing of Woolen 
Materials for Military Uses. 
Captain Harry F. Clapham, Mi/7- 
tary Planning Division, Q.M.G.O. 

i—The Theory and Practice of 
Shrinkproofing Woolens. 
Dr. Milton Harris. 

Finishing Group Meeting: Dr. Don- 

ald H. Powers, Chairman. 

Director of Sales Development of 

Textile Chemicals, Monsanto Chem- 

ical Company, Merrimac Division, 

Everett, Boston, Mass. 





P.M. 


1—General Survey of New Resinous 
Finish Materials on Various 
Fibers and Fabrics. 

Dr. Donald H. Powers. 


2—Hosiery Finishing. 
Edward J. Siegrist, Superintend- 
ent of Dyeing and Finishing, 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 


3—Analysis and Control of Tropical 
Damage. 
Prof. William H. Weston, Bio- 
logical Laboratories, Harvard 
University. 


i—Water Impedant Treatment and 
Retreatment of Clothing Fabrics. 
Lieut. George P. Fulton, Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, U. S. 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 


Synthetic Fibers Group Meeting: Dr. 
Harold DeWitt Smith, Chairman. 
Treasurer and Textile Technologist, 
A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., New 
York. 
1—A Survey of the New Synthetic 
Fibers. 
William D. Appel, President 
A.A.T.C.C. and Chief, Textile 
Section, National Bureau of 


Standards. 


2—Synthetic Fiber in Military and 
Postwar Fabrics. 
H. W. Rose, Coordinator of 
Research, American Viscose Cor- 
poration. 


3—A Survey of the Dyeing of Syn- 
thetic Fibers. 
Arthur W. Etchells, Supt. of 
Dyeing, Hellwig Dyeing Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i—The Use of Synthetic Fibers in 
Knitted Fabrics. 
C. W. Bendigo, Associate Editor 
of “Textile World,” New York, 
mn. =. 


1—Informal luncheon for National and 


Section Officers. 


7—Banquet. 


Toastmaster: P. J. Wood, President, 
A.A.T.C.C., 1931-32; Technical Di- 
rector, Royce Chemical Co., Carlton 
Hill, N. J. 

Brigadier General W. C. Kabrich, 
Chief, Technical Division, Chemical 
Warfare Service, Edgewood Arsenal, 
Maryland, will present an address on 
the subject of— 

“The Chemical Warfare Service in 
World War II.” 

Intersectional Contest Awards. 
Olney Medal Award and address by 
the recipient. 
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As is evident from this program, the 
men responsible for its planning, prin- 
cipally the Technical Program Commit- 
tee, have done an outstanding job. Other 
Committees, whose effort will only be- 
come evident when the meeting is under 
way, are also planning outstandingly well. 
The aim of all is to make this well worth 
your attendance and to justify in every 
way its keing held under the present con- 
ditions of overburdened 
facilities. 

It is our privilege to extend to you a 
cordial invitation to attend and urge you 
to do so with the assurance that it is our 
ambition to have you leave benefitted 
mentally and physically and satisfied that 
the journey was worth the effort and cost. 

Following is information concerning 
transportation, hotel reservations, registra- 
tion, recreation and costs. 

Charles A. Seibert, for the 
Philadelphia Section, 
General Chairman, Annual Meeting. 
TRANSPORTATION 

Due to the present abnormal conditions, 
the railroad will not accept train reserva- 
tions between Philadelphia and Atlantic 
City in advance of the day of use and 
therefore, the Transportation Committee 
cannot aid in securing accommodations 
for our guests traveling in the direction of 
Atlantic City. However, train schedules 
leaving Atlantic City will be posted in the 
Clardidge Hotel and the Committee will 
be prepared to aid in securing transporta- 
tion from Atlantic City. 

We are informed by the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Railroad Lines that they 
expect the following train schedules to be 
in effect during October. 

New York to Atlantic City 


transportation 





lwalk at 


v. New York 
enna. Station 
tlantic City 


Arrive Absecon- 
rrive 


Pleasantville 


righton 
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1:05 PM 
3:54 PM 


_ 10:15AM 12:12PM 12:56 PM 


Only 1:05 PM 
Except 
Sunday 3:15PM 5:12PM 5:54PM 6:04 PM 


Philadelphia to Atlantic City 
Week-days 


3:44 PM 
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SR Sa <a aa 
8:20 AM 8:30 AM 9:43 AM 9:53 AM 
10:36 AM 10:47AM 11:50AM 12:00 Noon 
k12:34 PM k12:44 PM 1:57 PM 
k 1:36 PM k 1:48 PM 3:03 PM 3:13 PM 
4:29 PM 4:39 PM 5:44 PM 5:54 PM 
5:29 PM 5:39 PM 6:42 PM 6:52 PM 
8:40 PM 8:52PM 10:00PM 10:10 PM 
12:03 AM 12:14AM *1:25 AM 1:35 AM 
Sundays 
9:34 AM 9:44AM 10:47AM 10:56AM 
12:34 PM 12:44 PM 1:57 PM 
1:36 PM 1:48 PM 3:03 PM 3:13 PM 
4°29 PM 4:39 PM 5:44 PM 5:54 PM 
8:40 PM $:552 PM 10:00PM 10:10 PM 
a Lon 12:03 AM 12:14AM *1:25 AM 1:35 AM 
k—Saturday only. *No bus connection from Absecon to 
Pleasantville 
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Traveling from the North, change at 
New York; traveling from the West, 
change at North Philadelphia and from 
the South, change at the 30th Street Sta- 
tion in Philadelphia, for Atlantic City. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 

As illustrated by the following schedule 
of rates, the present indications are that 
there will be available accommodations 
for about 1700 persons. This situation 
may change in the event that the armed 
services requisition one or more of these 
hotels. As indicated by the schedule and 
emphasized by the hotel managemenis, not 
more than 20 per cent of the rooms avail- 
able are for single occupancy. At least 
one-half of these single rooms have already 
been reserved through direct application 
to the hotels. The Registration and Reser- 
vations Committee will assign what re- 
mains in the order in which the requests 
for them are received. More than one half 
of the rooms available in the Claridge 
have already been reserved through direct 
requests to the hotel. 

It is agreed that this committee shall 
have joint responsibility with the hotel 
management for the location of the rooms 
that will be assigned for these and all fu- 
ture reservations made directly with the 
hotel. 

Please make application for hotel reser- 
vations to the chairman of the reservation 
committee. To make that convenient, an 
addressed post card to the Chairman was 
enclosed with the meeting notice sent to 
all members. If you have already made 
a reservation with any of the hotels men- 
tioned in the schedule, that rservation will 
be fulfilled and the use of the post card 


is unnecessary. If you desire a reservation 
at any particular hotel, please place its 
name on the post card. The Claridge, the 
Marlborough-Blenheim, the Brighton and 
the Shelburne are located on the board- 
walk. The first two are within 100 feet, 
to the right and to the left of the Claridge, 
whereas the Shelburne is 7 blocks away, 
but within 10 minutes leisurely walking 
distance. The Madison and Jefferson are 
two blocks, the Crillon within 3 minutes 
walking distance and the Senator about 
the same distance as the Shelburne, from 
the Claridge. All of these hotels are within 
3 to 5 minutes walking distance of the 
boardwalk. The railroad station at At- 
lantic City is only a relatively short dis- 
tance from all of these hotels and taxi 
service is available. 
REGISTRATION 

A requirement for admittance to all 
meetings, including the informal dinner 
on Friday evening and the banquet on 
Saturday evening, will be the identifica- 
tion badge issued to all who register. 
Guests accompanied by a registered mem- 
ber of the A.A.T.C.C. may visit the ex- 
hibits and the Personnel Service without 
the requirement of the identification badge, 
but they must be identified by a visitor 
badge which will be furnished the mem- 
ber by the registration desk without cost 
for ladies, and at a cost of one dollar for 
men. Guests who have an active part in 
the program will be furnished identifica- 
tion badges without cost through the mail 
before the meeting, however, they are re- 
spectfully requested to report to the regis- 
tration desk as soon after their arrival as 
convenient. 





HOTEL RATES 


For October 12-14, 1944 Available 
Hotel Accommodations 
CLARIDGE—European Plan: 500 
Double rooms (each person)........... $3.50, 4, 4.50, 5, 5.50, 6.50 
SiR GOCRMOMEY .c< <.005 000 sss ssc 500s Gly By 15 SM UU : 
MARLBOROUGH-BLENHEIM—European Plan—150 rooms: 250 
Single rooms with bath...............$6 7, 8, 9, 10 
Double rooms with bath..............$9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16 
Single without bath..................$4,5 
Double without bath.................$7,8 
BRIGHTON—European Plan: 300 
Double rooms (each person)........-. $3.50, 4, 4.50, 5, 5.50, 6.50 
Single (few available)...............-- $5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11 
MADISON—Ame rican and European Plan—65 doubles and 10 singles: 130 
MEME. hc svdeccweksdWeedatucapenseen $4, 4.50 
DRONES. 66 bso ccws sccn anda seuin sass tae 
American plan, $3.50 a day per person additional 
JEFFERSON—American and European Plan—50 doubles; 10 singles: 110 
BEE iistccooneeceinin seen saa e as es $3.50, 4, 4.50 
Se ere rere re rrr a 
American plan, $3.00 a day per person additional 
SHELBURNE—European Plan—25-30 rooms: 60 
NS or orcs ass fewia wins tevin inn aime wale $6, 7 
RI Oo a ooo who tacein tae ane Wwe rae eke $8, 10, 12 
SENATOR—European Plan—150 rooms: 300 
| EES eee errr rrr rere ek ee 
SE ee eee ee ee $7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
CRILLON—European Plan—15-20 rooms: 10 
REE OE Te eT ree errr rrr sf 
RR re eee eer re 
Total 1690 
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RECREATION 

Atlantic City has unexcelled facilities 
tor pool and surf bathing, fishing, golf, 
horseback riding, motion pictures and 
many other forms of recreation on the 
boardwalk and on the two world famous, 
Steel and Hamid piers. 

Card games will ke in order if desired 
It will aid having available required ac- 
commodation if those desiring to pursue 
their favorite sports will, preferably be- 
fore, or immediately on arrival, inform 
the Chairman of the Committees: the men, 
Lloyd Koons and the ladies, James Dixon, 
at the registration desk with which some 
members of these committees will main- 
tain continuous contacts. 


FEES—COSTS 

The total costs for attendance at all 
meetings, the informal dinner on Friday 
evening an dthe banquet on Saturday eve- 
ning, will be $12.50 per person. As a 
convenience to members and their guests 
who may not wish to attend the informal 
dinner on Friday and/or the banquet on 
Saturday evening, separate tickets for the 
meetings only will be avaialble at a cost 
of $2.50 for members and lady guests and 
$4.00 for men guests. Guests must be 
identified by a member. The fee for men 
guests will be reduced to $2.50 if they 
make application for membership accom- 
panied by the five dollars yearly dues. The 
charge for the informal dinner on Friday 
evening will be $4.00, and for the banquet 
on Saturday evening $6.00 per person. 
Tickets for these functions will only be 
available to those who have secured tickets 
of admittance to the meetings. Tickets for 
all functions will be distributed from the 
registration desk and none will be mailed 
in advance, however, applications by mail 
in advance are respectfully requested. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

While we regret this situation and have 
explored, without success, every logical 
means to correct it, the informal dinner 
and meeting on Friday evening and the 
banquet on Saturday evening will be held 
in Cambridge Hall, the largest capacity 
room in the Claridge Hotel. The absolute 
limit of seating capacity of this room is 
700 persons. Additional seating capacity 
for about 400 is available in several nearby 
rooms from which Cambridge Hall can- 
not be seen, however, these rooms will 
be equipped to make the voices of 
the speakers audible. Members of the 
A.A.T.C.C. and those who have an active 
part in the Technical Program will re- 
ceive first consideration for accommoda- 
tions in Cambridge Hall, however, ac- 
commodations will be available to all who 
desire in the other rooms to the limits of 


their capacities. Identical meals will be 


served in these rooms as served in Cam- 
bridge Hall. The costs for service in these 
rooms will be the same as the costs for 
service in Cambridge Hall. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


It is the duty of the members of this 
committee, aided by the members of the 
Registration and Reservations Committee, 
to aid members and their guests to be 
comfortable and contented and they will 
be anxious to do so. If they can function 
in that capacity, please feel free to call 
upon them for that service. 


COMMITTEES 
General Chairman—C. A. SEIBERT 
TECHNICAL PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Dr. Glen S. Hiers, Chairman; Lt.-Col. 
Frank Steadman, Vice-Chairman; John A. 
Levering, Roy Hobart Souther, Charles 
W. Dorn and Miles A. Dahlen. 


REGISTRATION AND RESERVATION 
Harold B. Dohner, Chairman; Curt 
Baeringer, Vice-Chairman, and A. E. 
Raimo. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Fred C. Scholler, Chairman; Max Ritter, 
Walter Fancourt and Arthur E. Jones. 


EXHIBITION COMMITTEE 


Arthur Etchells, Chairman; Capt. A. W., 


Edwards, M. H. Klein and B. S. Bellemere. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Walter G. Hamlen, Chairman; Joseph 
Schmitz, Jr., and William Diamond. 


BANQUET COMMITTEE 
De Haven Butterworth, Chairman; John 
H. Culver and Walter Fancourt, 3rd. 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 
James P. Conaway, Chairman; Ernest 
Empting, W. R. Smith and Ernest Burrell. 


RECREATION COMMITTEE 
Lloyd Koons, Chairman; Arthur M. 
Gordon, Vice-Chairman; John W. Jordan, 
Richard L. Jones and John Koch, Jr. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
Chairman—C. A. SEIBERT 


Harry M. Hartnett, N.N.E. Section; A. 


R. Fletcher and H. S. Travis, R. I. Section; 
J. E. Meili and N. A. Johnson, N. Y. Sec- 
tion; J. L. Crist and C. N. Rabold, Péed- 
mont Section; W. B. Griffin and R. W. 
Philip, S. Eastern Section; R. W. Freeze, 
S. Central Section; A. T. Brainerd, Mid- 
West Section; C. Baeringer, H. B. Dohner 
and A. E. Raimo, Phila. Section. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 

John F. McCoy, Chairman; Edward G. 
Haack, Frank E. Nevins and Roland Mac- 
Donald. 

LADIES’ COMMITTEE 

James Dixon, Chairman; F. L. Pepper, 
James C. Conaway, Mrs. Harry P. Millson 
and Mrs. Wm. Ebersold. 


ANNUAL MEETING, PIEDMONT SECTION 
HE Annual Meeting of the Piedmont 
Section will be held at the Hotel Char. 

lotte, Charlotte, N. C., on Friday evening, 

November 3rd. 

R. W. Arrington, President of the Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., will be the 
speaker at the banquet. The election of 
officers and discussion of other matters 
will take place at the business meeting. 


_ CALENDAR 
OF COMING EVENTS 


Annual Meeting, Hotel Claridge. Atlantic 
City, N. J.. October 12, 13 and 14, 1944. Aus. 
pices of Philadelphia Section. 


Meeting, Rhode Island Section. September 


29, 1944. 


Meeting, Philadelphia Section, September 


29th, 1944. 


Annual Meeting, Piedmont Section, Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C., November 3, 1944. 


Meeting. New York Section, November 17 
(Tentative.) 


Note: Secretaries of local sections are re- 

quested to advise the AMERICAN DYESTUFF 

REPORTER of meeting dates for the 1944-45 
season as soon as available. 


A me 2. ©. G. 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Atlantic City Meeting 
October 12-14, 1944 
Candidates for Employment: 

Write to Dr. H. C. Chapin, Sec- 
retary, Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell, Mass., for application forms 
or secure them at the meeting. 
Employers: 

Advise Dr. Chapin of your inter- 
est and personnel requirements now, 
if possible. If not, consult the Ser- 
vice at the meeting. 

For further information, see 
July 31, 1944, issue of 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF 
REPORTER 


This service is free to all A.A.T.C.C. 
members! 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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CONSIDERATIONS OF DETERGENCY 


with Special Reference to Sodium Secondary Alkyl Sulfates* 


ETERGENT processes are amongst 
the most common and important 
processes in the textile industry, but it is 
only in recent years that a clear under- 
standing of the many factors involved has 
been obtained. Although in practice a 
variety of textile fibers and oils is en- 
countered, the fundamental considerations 
are common to all types of scouring, and 
the forces involved are those connected 
with the various interfaces which exist in 
the three-phase system made up by the 
textile fiber, the oil and the detergent 
solution. 

Work by the present author’ on the 
requirements of a worsted lubricant, in 
which two of the phases mentioned above 
were kept constant, has given further in- 
formation on detergency, and the proper- 
ties of the oil-water interface of such oils 
can be correlated with the degree to which 
they are removed from wool by a deter- 
gent solution. In addition, the effect of 
electrolytes on the interfacial properties of 
solutions of sodium secondary alkyl sul- 
fates has been fully investigated, and it 
has been shown’.* that these interfacial 
properties can be greatly modified by add- 
ing electrolytes to the solution. It is ob- 
vious that an extension of this approach 
to the problem of detergency by varying 
the composition of the detergent solution 
with reference to a fixed textile fiber-oil 
system should enable the variations in the 
interfacial properties brought about by 
the addition of electrolytes to be correlated 
with detergent efficiency. 

The detergent process may be divided 
into two main parts, viz. (1) the removal 
or the displacement of the oil or soiling 
matter from the textile fiber, and (2) the 
dispersion of the removed oil in the de- 
tergent solution. Adam* has discussed the 
various factors operating in the removal 
of an oil from a textile material and has 
developed an equation involving the vari- 
ous interfacial forces in the three-phase 
system. The behavior of solutions of so- 
dium secondary alkyl sulfates and the 
factors which influence their surface-active 
Properties have already been studied, and 


*A communication to the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists. Reprinted from their Journal, 
July, 1944, 


September 


R. G. AICKIN 


it has been shown that the addition of 
electrolytes has a very considerable effect 
on the interfacial tension of these solutions 
against oils’ and on their adsorption by 
textile fibers.* Since these two forces are 
involved in the equation which has been 
developed for the removal of oil from 
textile fibers,‘ it seemed probable that a 
study of the influence of various electro- 
lytes on the detergent process might lead 
to a clearer understanding of the way in 
which these forces are involved in the de- 
tergent process. The addition of sodium 
salts to various detergent solutions has 
been studied by Palmer,” who has shown 
that they increase the detergent efficiency 
of various synthetic detergents. This in- 
crease might have been anticipated from 
the effect of electrolytes on the interfacial 
tension of solutions of synthetic detergents 
against oils.’’ As the electrolyte effect de- 
pends upon the particular gegenion added, 
as well as upon its valency,’ a full study 
of the electrolyte effect appeared to be of 
considerable interest. 


A wide variety of methods has been 
used from time to time to investigate the 
efficiency of detergent processes, involving 
the use of liquid and mixed liquid and 
solid soils and many methods of estimat- 
ing the degree of cleanliness of the soiled 
materials. As the work described in the 
present paper was concerned with obtain- 
ing information on the way in which these 
fundamental forces affect the detergent 
process, it was decided to use as simple a 
method as possible for this purpose. Con- 
sequently, the removal of olive oil from 
wool by the various solutions which had 
already been studied*.” was examined, and 
the efficiency of the process was deter- 
mined by the amount of olive oil remain- 
ing on the wool textile material. 


EXPERIMENTAL MATERIALS 


Sodium Secondary Alkyl Sulfates—The 
sodium secondary alkyl sulfates used in 
the present work have already been de- 
scribed® and had an average mol. wt. of 
304. 

Olive Oil—The properties of the olive 
oil used have been given in an earlier 
paper’; the most important property for 


the determinations was the S.V., which 
was 201 mg. KOH per g. oil. 

Worsted Cloth—This was a 2 2 plain 
twill, white worsted cloth of 16-17 oz. 
weight. 

Electrolyte Solutions—All the electro- 
lytes used were of B.D.H. “A.R.” quality 
and the solutions were prepared in dis- 


tilled water. 
EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

The experimental technique adopted 
was as follows— A 10 + 0.2 g. sample of 
the cloth was thoroughly extracted with 
ethyl ether to remove any residual oil or 
adsorbed detergent. The ~H of the cloth 
was adjusted to a neutral value before the 
experiments were commenced, and 0.500 g. 
of the olive oil (5 per cent approx. of the 
weight of the cloth) was then applied to 
the cloth from an ethyl ether solution, 
thus ensuring even distribution. The ma- 
jority of the solvent was evaporated in 
the draught from an electric fan and the 
final traces were removed by placing the 
cloth in an oven at 60° C. for 1 hr. 


After oiling, the 10 g.-sample of cloth 
was scoured by shaking with 300 ml. of 
detergent solution for 30 min. in a 1-pint 
thermos flask on a mechanical shaker. The 
cloth was next rinsed twice with 300 ml. 
of distilled water by shaking in the ther- 
mos flask as before. Between each treat- 
ment the detergent solution or rinse water 
was drained from the thermos flask and 
the excess solution retained by the cloth 
sample removed by gentle squeezing. The 
cloth sample was then dried and extracted 
in a Soxhlet apparatus with ethyl ether, 
the weight of residual oil being deter- 
mined after evaporating the ethyl ether 
on a water-bath. No particular precautions 
were taken to dry the cloth sample thor- 
oughly before extraction and so the extract 
was likely to contain water-soluble ma- 
terial, e.g. sodium secondary alkyl sulfate 
which is adsorbed by the wool.’ The ex- 
tract was therefore analyzed after weigh- 
ing, in order to determine the actual 
amount of residual oil. 


Acidic matter was present in the ex- 
tracts, and this was determined by titration 
in alcoholic solution with 0.1 N-sodium 
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hydroxide to the phenolphthalein end- 
point. The quantity of acidic matter was 
usually small and the weight was deter- 
mined approximately by assuming that 
the average mol. wt. of the adsorbed acidic 
matter was the same as that of the acids 
corresponding to the sodium secondary 
alkyl! sulfates. 


The quantity of olive oil in the extract 
was determined by saponfication, after the 
acidic matter present had been estimated. 
Determinations of the S.V. were carried 
out in Jena G20 flasks, which are reputed 
to be resistant to alkali attack. After about 
8-10 determinations. noticeable etching 
was seen on the bottoms of the flasks and 
the end-points of the titrations became 
less sharp. Treatment of the flasks for a 
few minutes with a small quantity of 
hydrofluoric acid completely removed all 
traces of this etching and gave a per- 
fectly clean surface. Experiments carried 
out in these treated flasks gave sharp and 
accurate end-points. Consequently, the 
flasks were treated after every 5 determina- 
tions with a small quantity of hydrofluoric 
acid, in order to safeguard against any 
errors due to etching of the flasks. This 
procedure was used throughout the work 
and about 100 S.V. determinations wefe 
carried out in each flask. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The effect of varying concentration of 
the sodium secondary alkyl sulfates from 
0.1 to 7.0 g. per 1, on the removal of 
20°C. 
amined first, and the results are given in 
Table I. 


These 
of olive 


olive oil from wool at was ex- 


results show that the percentage 
oil removed increases with in- 
concentration of the detergent 
up to a certain value and then 
constant. Under the conditions 
of these experiments only a relatively 
small amount of the oil is removed, but 
the results cannot be compared with ac- 
tual practice, since there is little, if any, 
mechanical action of the type that arises 
in practice, and this has very considerable 
influence on the efficiency of commercial 
However, the experi- 
mental conditions which have been used, 
with their relatively low removal of oil, 
are such that they readily disclose any in- 
crease in efficiency brought about by mod- 
ification of the detergent solution. 


Effect of the Addition of Sodium Chlor- 
ide—The addition of sodium chloride and 
other electrolytes to solutions of sodium 
secondary alkyl sulfates®.” considerably re- 
duces the interfacial tension between de- 
tergent solution and oil, which is con- 
sidered to be one of the important factors 
in the detergent process,” and it was 
anticipated that the addition of sodium 
chloride would increase the detergent ef- 
as had already been shown by 


creasing 
solution 
remains 


scouring processes. 


ficiency 


oY 
TABLE I a 
Removal of Olive Oil from Wool by Sodium Secondary Alkyl Sulfates at 20° C. 


Concentra- 
tion of 
Detergent 
Solution 
(g. per Ll.) 


Weight of 
Extract 
(g.) 


ee 


WVU vieu 


SSeessss 
Cor Sewn 
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Palmer”.” for certain synthetic detergents. 
Experiments were therefore initially car- 
ried out to determine the effect of the 
addition of sodium chloride to a 1.0 g. 
per 1. solution of sodium secondary alkyl 
sulfates at 20°C. The results are given 
in Table II, illustrated by Fig. 1. 


Weight of 
Olive Oil 
in the 
Extract 


Weight of 
Olive Oil 
Removed 

from Wool 

by the 
Detergent 
Solution 
(g.) 


0.015 
0.025 
0.049 
0.066 
0.075 
0.076 


% Olive Oil 
Removed 
from Wool 
by the 
Detergent 


(g.) Solution 





0.485 
0.475 
0.451 
0.434 
0.425 
0.424 


most rapid decrease of interfacial tension 
occurs. 

Effect of the Addition of Various Alkali 
Metal Halides and Alkaline Earth Halides 
—lIt has already been shown’*.”’ that the 
valency of the cation of the added electro- 
lyte and the particular univalent cation 
has an important bearing on the lowering 
of the interfacial tension and, therefore, 
experiments were carried out to determine 
the effect on this detergent process of 
adding various univalent chlorides and 
other electrolytes. The results are given 








% Olive Oil removed 








10 12 14 


Goncentration of Sodium. Chloride (g. per |.) 
Fig. 1 


As is seen from Fig. 1, the initial effect 
of adding sodium chloride is to reduce the 
amount of olive oil removed, but, at con- 
centrations above 3.0 g. sodium chloride 
per 1. the efficiency of the detergent 
process is considerably increased. The 
shape of the curve is hardly that to be ex- 
pected from the effect of sodium chloride 
on the interfacial tension of the system, 
and there is a decrease in the efficiency 
of oil removal in the region where the 


in Table III, illustrated by Figs. 2 and 3, 
in which the percentage of olive oil re- 
moved is plotted against the electrolyte 
concentration expressed in g.-equivalents 
per 1. so that it is possible to obtain a 
true comparison of the effect of various 
electrolytes. 

From Fig. 2 it is seen that there is a 
big difference between the effect of the 
various univalent cations and that they 
fall in the order K+ > NH,* > Na* > Li, 
which is the same order as that obtained 
for the influence of these cations on the 
interfacial tension.” It is interesting to 
note that this lyotropic series keeps re 
curring in connection with the behavior 
of solutions of sodium secondary alkyl 
sulfates.”"*> As would be expected from 


TABLE Il 


Effect of Sodium Chloride on the Remov 
Solution of Sodium Secondary Alkyl Sulfate at 20° C. 


Concentra- 
tion of 
Added 
Sodium 
Chloride 

(g. per Ll.) 


Weight of 
Extract 
(g.) 


Weight of 
Olive Oil 


al of Olive Oil from Wool by a 1.0 g. perl. 





Weight of 
Olive Oil 
Removed 
from Wool 
by the 
Detergent 
Solution 


(gs) 


% Olive Oil 
Removed 
from Wool 
by the 
Detergent 
Solution 


in the 
Extract 
(g.) 





a 0.513 
0.5 0.556 
1.0 0.528 
2.0 0.506 
3.0 0.498 
4.0 0.441 
0.430 
0.408 
0.369 
0.332 
0.315 
0.324 
0.317 


8.0 
10.0 
12.0 
14.0 


0.049 
0.029 
0.024 
0.026 
9.065 
0.105 
0.144 
0.164 
0.192 
0.211 
0.226 
0.231 
0.240 


0.451 
0.471 
0.476 
0.474 
0.435 
0.395 
0.356 
0.336 
0.308 
0.289 
0.274 
0.269 
0.260 
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0-10 0-20 0-30 


Electrolyte Concentration (g.equivalents per |.) 
Fig. 2 


the work on the interfacial tension of 
solutions of sodium secondary alkyl sul- 
fates against oils, the divalent ions, mag- 
nesium and calcium, produce a given effect 
at much lower concentrations, and the in- 
dications are that the ions again fall in a 
since Ca++ > Mg?** 

The curve obtained in the case of cal- 
cium chloride is interesting for another 
reason, since, unlike the curves obtained 
with the other electrolytes investigated, it 
reaches a maximum value at a concentra- 
tion of 0.3 g. per 1. and then falls rapidly 
as the concentration is increased. The 
1.0 g. per 1. solution of the sodium sec- 
ondary alkyl sulfates was perfectly clear 
in the presence of 0.3 g. calcium chloride 
per |., whereas in the presence of 0.4 g. 
per 1. the solution was definitely hazy. 
Further increases in the calcium chloride 
concentration gave solutions which were 
more and more opaque. This indicates 
that a very finely divided precipitate of 
calcium secondary alkyl sulfates is formed 
under these conditions at a calcium chlor- 
ide concentration of 0.35 g. per 1. approx., 
and that the quantity of the precipitate 
increases with increasing concentration of 
calcium chloride. This precipitation of 
calcium secondary alkyl sulfates provides 
a satisfactory explanation of the shape of 
the curve in Fig. 3, since there must ob- 
viously be less effective removal of the oil 
when part of the detergent has been pre- 
cipitated. 


series, 


Effect of the Addition of various Anions 
—The effect of the addition of electrolytes 
on the surface properties of paraffin chain 
salts has been shown to be very largely 


% Olive Oil removed 


- 
Electrolyte Concentration (g.-equivalents per |.) 


Fig. 3 
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Effect of Various Alkali Metal Halides and Alkaline Earth Halides on the Removal of 
Olive Oil from Wool by a 1.0 g. per 1. Sodium Secondary Alkyl Sulfate Solution at 
20° C. 

TABLE III 





Concentration 


of added 


% Olive Oil Removed from Wool 





Electrolyte 
(8. per 1.) 


NaCl 


NH.Cl 


“CaCl. 


KCl MgSO, 





aa 10 
0.03 
0.10 
0.15 
0.20 
0.30 
0.40 
0.50 
0.60 
1.0 
1.5 
2.0 
4.0 
8.0 
12.0 2 
16.0 46 


due to the ions of sign opposite to that of 
the long-chain ions.*..* The ions of the 
same sign, in this case the anions, have 
been shown to have some influence on 
the interfacial tension of solutions of 
sodium secondary alkyl sulfates against 
oils’ and, consequently, experiments were 
carried out to determine the effect of a 
variety of sodium and potassium salts on 
the removal of olive oil from wool. The 
results of these experiments are given in 
Tables IV and V, illustrated by Figs. 4 
and 5, and here again the electrolyte con- 
centrations are expressed in g.-equivalents 
per l. 
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0-04 0-06 
Electrolyte Concentration (g.-equivalents per |.) 


Fig. 4 


Figs. 4 and 5 show that the electrolyte 
effect in the case of the removal of olive 
oil from wool is very largely a positive- 


10 
4 
8 

30 


41 
42 
44 
44 
49 


TABLE IV 
Effect of Various Potassium Salts on the 
Removal of Olive Oil from Wool by a 
1.0 g. per 1. Solution of Sodium Secondary 
Alkyl Sulfates at 20° C. 


Concentra- 
tion of 
added 
Electro- 

lyte 

(g. per lL.) 


% Olive Oil Removed 


from Wool 
KCl ‘ KI 


= 10 
0.1 7 
0.2 27 
0.5 33 
1.0 37 
2.0 
4.0 
8.0 

12.0 
16.0 
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Fig. 5 


TABLE V 
Effect of Various Sodium Salts on the Removal of Olive Oil from Wool by a 1.0 g. per 1. 
Solution of Sodium Secondary Alkyl Sulfates | at 20 (C. 


Concentration 
of added 
Electrolyte 
(g. per Ll.) 


i 10 
1.0 6 

5 6 
17 
31 
39 
44 
54 


% Olive Oil Removed vem Wool 


Na oS O 4 








ion effect, but, as in the interfacial tension 
work, the negative ions do exert some 
influence on the properties of the solution. 
The following orders for the effectiveness 


of the ions are obtained from the two 


series of experiments, Cl— NO.— 
Br- , ana FO so.- — 
Cl—- Ci ~ > 4a. 


These two series can te combined to a 
certain extent, but the true position in the 
series of the phosphate, carbonate and 
ions is somewhat doubtful, since 
addition of the corresponding sodium 
salts alters the fH of the solution and thus 


borate 


introduces a further variable. The com- 
bined series, SO,-— ce NO;— 
Br- I—, is in the reverse order of 


the normal lyotropic series and is similar 
to that obtained in the interfacial tension 
work,’ thus providing further evidence 
that the 
detergent solution system is one of the 
important factors in the detergent action. 

Addition of Electrolytes at several So- 


interfacial tension of the oil- 


dium Secondary Alkyl Sulfate Concentra- 
tions—The experiments on the electrolyte 
effect which have been described so far 
have been concerned with only one con- 
centration of sodium secondary alkyl sul- 
fates, viz. 1.0 g. per 1. Experiments were 
therefore carried out to determine the 
effect of adding sodium chloride and po- 
tassium chloride, respectively, at a higher 
and a lower concentration of sodium sec- 
ondary alkyl sulfates. The results are 
given in Tables VI and VII, illustrated by 
Figs. 6 and 7. 





TABLE VI 
Effect of Sodium Chloride on the Re- 
moval of Olive Oil from Wool by Sodium 


Secondary Alkyl Sulfate Solutions at 
26°C. 


% Olive Oil Removed 


a 
Concentra- from Wool 


tion of eons cient 
added NaCl 9-3 &. 1.0 g. 3.0 g. 
(g. perl.) NaRSO, NaRSO, NaRSO, 
per I. per I. per 1. 
se 5 10 13 
0.5 Sy 6 7 
1.0 8 5 13 
2.0 8 5 28 
4.0 11 21 31 
8.0 14 33 34 
10.0 17 38 i 
12.0 = 42 35 
16.0 ee 46 40 
18.0 16 48 





Figs. 6 and 7 show quite clearly that the 
effects of adding the two electrolytes over 
the concentration range investigated are 
much the same, except that, as shown pre- 
viously, potassium chloride produces a 
given effect at a lower concentration than 
sodium chloride. The curves for the two 
higher sodium seconddry alkyl sulfate 
concentrations are very similar in shape 
and both show a very sharp minimum, 
which appears to be characteristic of the 





TABLE VII 
Effect of Potassium Chloride on the Re- 
moval of Olive Oil from Wool by Sodium 
Secondary Alkyl Sulfate Solutions at 
20° C. 





% Olive Oil Removed 


Concentra- from Wool 


tion of 

added KCl 0.3 &- 1.0 g. 3.0 &- 
(g. per 1.) NaRSO, NaRSO, NaRSO 
per I. per 1. per 1. 

ee 5 10 13 

0.03 “we 7 3 

0.10 oy: 7 5 

0.2 a 27 : 

0.5 11 33 21 

0.7 ae we 33 

1.0 8 37 46 

2.0 12 39 i9 

i.0 20 43 53 

8.0 23 +6 54 

12.0 26 47 55 

16.0 26 48 
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Fig. 6 
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Concentration of Potassium Chloride (g. per |.) 


Fig. 7 
effect of electrolytes on the detergent 
process. At the lowest concentration, viz. 


0.3 g. sodium secondary alkyl sulfates per 
l., the first effect of adding electrolytes is 
to increase the amount of olive oil re- 
moved. This is then followed by the char- 
acteristic minimum and the ultimate 
steady increase in the amount of olive oil 
removed. At the lowest concentration of 
sodium secondary alkyl sulfates, these 
curves are of the same general shape as 
those obtained for the influence of electro- 
lytes on the adsorption of sodium sec- 
ondary alkyl sulfates by wool and cotton.° 
In the latter experiments the particular 
shape of the curve and the position where 
the minimum occurred were attributed to 
the degree of aggregation of the sodium 
secondary alkyl sulfate ions, and it is in- 
teresting to note that the lowest concen- 


tration used in the experiments was well 
below the critical concentration of micelle 
formation.” Consequently, it would ap- 
pear that the degree of aggregation of the 
detergent molecules is a matter of some 
importance in the detergent action and 
this, together with the influence of the 
adsorption of the detergent by the textile 
material, is discussed at a later stage. 
Effect of Temperature—The influence 
of various electrolytes on the detergent 
properties of sodium secondary alkyl sul- 
fate solutions was investigated at 20°C. 
so some experiments were carried out to 
determine the effect of sodium chloride 
and sodium sulfate at a higher tempera- 
ture, viz. 40° C., since many industrial 
scouring processes, so far as wool is con- 
temperatures 
The same 


cerned, are carried out at 
nearer this figure than 20° C. 
concentration, viz. 1.0 g. sodium secondary 
alkyl sulfates per 1., was used and the re- 
sults are given in Table VIII, illustrated 
by Fig. 8. 





TABLE VIII 
Effect of Temperature on the Removal of 
Olive Oil from Wool by a 1.0 g. per 1, 
Sodium Secondary Alkyl Sulfate Solution 


% Olive Oil Removed 


— ¥ from Wool 
added 0° C 40° C. 
Electrolyte im , 2 ick ial 
(g. perl.) NaCl NaSO, NaCl Na.SO, 
10 10 8 8 
0.5 6 a 2 
1.0 5 6 3 
2.0 5 6 5 7 
4.0 21 17 12 12 
8.0 33 31 16 17 
12.0 42 44 21 
16.0 46 54 22 





o Olive Oil removed 











' Electrolyte Concentration (g. per |.) 
Fig. 8 


Fig. 8 shows that the increase in tem- 
perature considerably reduces the amount 
of oil removed at the higher electrolyte 
concentrations which give the most eff- 
cient removal for a given detergent con- 
centration. The general shapes of the 
scouring curves obtained by the addition 
of the two electrolytes are the same at both 
temperatures. Powney and Addison’ have 
shown that an increase of temperature 
increases the interfacial tension of a given 
sodium alkyl sulfate-oil system, and an 
increase in temperature might therefore 
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TABLE IX 


Effect of Variations of pH on the Removal of Olive Oil from Wool by Sodium 
: Secondary Alkyl Sulfate Solutions 


 g .NaRSO, per 1. re 
% Olive Oil 
pH Removed pH 


from Wool 
3.3 8 3.8 
3.8 8 6.2 
1.9 Ff ie 
6.7 7 7.9 
$.0 10 8.5 
9.9 9 9.4 


10.7 10 


be expected to have a detrimental effect 
upon the detergent efficiency of the solu- 
tions. Further, emulsions are in general 
less stable at higher temperatures, so 
there is likely to be more oil deposited on 
to the cloth from the solution as the tem- 
perature of the scouring solution is in- 
creased. 

The Effect of pH—It is well-known that 
the pH of soap solutions has an impor- 
tant bearing upon their detergent effi- 
ciency’ and it was therefore of interest 
to determine the effect of pH variations 
on the behavior of solutions of sodium 
secondary alkyl sulfates which, unlike 
soap, are salts of a strong acid and a strong 
base. The addition of electrolytes to so- 
dium secondary alkyl sulfate solutions has 
been shown to have a great influence upon 
the behavior of these solutions, and ex- 
periments were therefore carried out to 
determine the effect of pH variations over 
a range of electrolyte concentrations cor- 
responding to the minimum on the scour- 
ing curve and to the optimum scouring 
conditions, while a set of experiments was 
also carried out in the absence of any 
added electrolyte. The pH of the solutions 
was adjusted to the desired values by add- 
ing small quantities of solutions of hydro- 
chloric acid or sodium hydroxide, and the 
pH values were measured by means of a 
Cambridge glass-electrode H meter. The 
results obtained are given in Table IX, 
illustrated by Fig. 9. 


0-10% NaRSO 


°, Olive Oil removed 





PH of Detergent Solution 
Fig. 9 


Fig. 9 shows that, in the absence of any 
added electrolyte and at higher electrolyte 
concentrations, the effect of increasing the 
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1.0 g. 
2 @ 


NaRSO, 1.0 g. NaRSO, 

NaCl per 1. + 10 g. NaCl per 1. 
% Olive Oil % Olive Oil 
Removed pH Removed 
from Wool from Wool 

20 3.8 32 

18 5.9 35 

6 7.8 37 

5 8.4 38 

13 9.1 34 

18 9.6 35 

21 10.3 37 

11.5 34 


PH is to bring about a slight, but steady, 
increase in the detergent efficiency of the 


solution. The curve obtained in the 
presence of 2 g. sodium chloride per 1. 
demonstraies that tne minimum in the 


scouring curve is sensitive to pH varia- 
tions. Further experiments were carried 
out to determine the effect of adding so- 
dium chloride on the scouring properties 
of solutions at pH 3.8. The results of 
these experiments and, for comparison, 
those already obtained at pH 8.0, are given 
in Table X, illustrated by Fig. 10. 


TABLE X 


Effect of the Addition of Sodium Chloride 

on the Removal of Olive Oil from Wool 

by a 1.0 g. per |. Sodium Secondary Alkyl 
Suifate Soiution at pH 3.8 and pH 8.0 


Concentration 9% Olive Oil Removed 
7 from Wool 
Chloride ee Ae 
(g. per 1.) pH 3.8 pH 8.0 

aa 8 10 
0.5 6 6 
1.0 21 5 
2.0 23 5 
4.0 25 21 
6.0 33 . 
8.0 30 33 
10.0 32 38 
12.0 34 42 
16.0 37 46 
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Concentration of Sodium Chloride (g. per |.) 


Fig. 10 


It is seen from Fig. 10 tha’ the curves 
otbained at the two pH values are of the 
same general shape and that the minimum 
region is subject to variations in the pH 
of the detergent solution. 





DISCUSSION 


It has already been seen that the effect 
of sodium chloride upon the scouring 
properties of sodium secondary alkyl sul- 
fate solutions for an olive oil-wool system 
is to reduce the efficiency of the detergent 
process initially, and ultimately to bring 
about a very considerable increase. The 
reduction in efficiency occurs over the 
concentration range 0O—2.5 g. per 1., which 
is the range where the greatest decrease 
in interfacial tension of the oil-detergent 
solution system takes place.” If, as dis- 
cussed by Adam,’ interfacial tension is one 
of the important factors in the detergent 
process, this reduction in interfacial ten- 
sion would be expected to bring about an 
increased removal of oil rather than the 
decrease which is found experimentally. 
Of the other interfacial forces involved in 
the removal of oil from a textile fiber, the 
forces between the fiber and the oil are 
not likely to be altered by the addition of 
sodium chloride to the detergent solution. 
The other interface involved is the de- 
tergent solution-wool interface, which has 
teen shown to be affected by the addition 
of sodium chloride." The sodium sec- 
ondary alkyl sulfates, or rather their long- 
chain anions, are adsorbed by wool, and 
under these experimental conditions 10 g. 
of wool will adsorb 0.05 g. of sodium sec- 
ondary alkyl sulfates from 300 ml. of a 
1.0 g. per 1. solution in 30 min. As a re- 
sult, the concentration of the sodium sec- 
ondary alkyl sulfate solution will be re- 
duced from 1.0 g. per |. to 0.8 g. per 1. 
The rate of adsorption and the total quan- 
tity adsorbed are increased by adding 
sodium chloride or other electrolytes and, 
consequently, the effect of adding electro- 
lytes to the scouring solution is two-fold. 
Firstly, the oil-detergent solution inter- 
facial tension is reduced, which should en- 
hance the efficiency of the detergent 
process. Secondly, the concentration of 
the detergent solution is reduced by the 
adsorption, which will tend to reduce the 
scouring efficiency. This reduction in con- 
centration of the solution will influence 
the interfacial tension of the system, since 
it changes quite rapidly in the region of 
the critical concentration, viz. 0.95 g. per 
1. for this solution.’ 


The critical concentration is reduced by 
adding electrolytes. Consequently, the 
higher the concentration of the added 
electrolyte, the lower the sodium secondary 
alkyl sulfate concentration at which a 
steady low value of the interfacial tension 
of the oil-detergent solution system is 
reached. At high electrolyte concentra- 
tions the net result of adding sodium 
chloride must therefore be to reduce the 
interfacial tension of the system, and 
therefore the detergent efficiency of the 
solution will be increased. However, over 
a certain initial sodium chloride concen- 

























































tration range, the ultimate effect will de- 
pend upon whether the lowering of the 
interfacial tension due to the addition of 
sodium chloride is sufficient to overcome 
the effect of the reduced concentration of 
the solution which results from the ad- 


sorption. From the data available it is a 
little difficult to determine which factor 
will predominate, but the experimental 
results show that the reduction in concen- 
tration is the dominating factor over a 
certain sodium chloride concentration 
range, particularly in the case of solutions 
where the initial concentration is close to 
the critical concentration. 


The curves obtained at various sodium 
secondary alkyl sulfate concentrations 
(see Fig. 6) show that, at the highest con- 
centrations, a similarly shaped curve is 
obtained, but the reduction in efficiency 
occurs over a very much narrower con- 
centration range. At lower sodium sec- 
ondary alkyl sulfate concentrations the 
addition of sodium chloride reduces the 
interfacial tension to a very much greater 
extent,’ and this will have a greater in- 
fluence on the detergent properties than 
the reduction in concentration of the solu- 
tion due to adsorption by the wool. How- 
ever, at higher sodium chloride concentra- 
tions the critical concentration will te 
reached, as this is lowered by the addition 
of sodium chloride, and the adsorption by 
the wool will have considerably increased. 
Thus, a stage will probably be reached 
where the reduction in concentration due 
to the adsorption has a greater influence 
on the properties of the solution than the 
reduction in the interfacial tension and, 
in consequence, there is a falling-off in 
the scouring efficiency. This effect is ap- 
parent in Fig. 6, where no decrease in 
detergent efficiency (if anything there is 
an increase) occurs in the sodium chloride 
concentration range of 1.0-3.0 g. per lL. at 
the lowest sodium secondary alkyl sulfate 
concentration investigated. The curve ob- 
tained for the similar system with potas- 
sium chloride (see Fig. 7) illustrates this 
effect very strikingly. 


In this discussion it has been assumed 
that the adsorption of the secondary alkyl 
sulfate anion follows the same course 
when the surface of the wool fiber is con- 
taminated with oil as it does in the case 
of the purified wool, which was previ- 
ously investigated.’ When distributed uni- 
formly over 64s merino wool, 5 per cent 
of oil on the weight of the wool should 
give a film of 0.3, thickness. Such a film 
wuuld undoubtedly hinder the adsorption 
purely by mechanical action, but, since 
the wool is wetted quite readily, it is ob- 
vious that the detergent solution has free 
access to the interior of the wool fiber. 
This is further confirmed by the fact that 
wool can be dyed “in oil,” and it has been 
shown® that the mechanisms of the dye- 





ing of wool by acid dyes and the adsorp- 
tion by wool of sodium secondary alkyl 
sulfates are similar. 


It has already been shown’ that divalent 
cations have a greater influence than uni- 
valent cations on the interfacial tension 
of sodium secondary alkyl sulfate-oil sys- 
tems and that the latter fall in a series 
K+ > NH, > Na* > Lit. Since the in- 
terfacial tension is the chief factor affected 
by the addition of electrolytes, it would 
be expected that the same series would 
be observed in the effect of electrolytes on 
the scouring properties. A similar electro- 
lyte effect has been observed with the ad- 
sorption of sodium secondary alkyl sul- 
fates by wool, where any reduction in 
scouring efficiency due to reduction in con- 
centration of the solution should occur 
more rapidly with the addition of po- 
tassium salts than of souium salts. As is 
seen from Figs. 2 and 3, both these effects 
were observed in the experimental work. 


The electrolyte effect is chiefly due to 
the ions of sign opposite to that of the 
long-chain ions, i.e. it is a cation effect in 
this case. The anions were shown to exert 
some influence on the interfacial tension 
of the sodium secondary alkyl sulfate solu- 
tion-oil system and the same series was, 
as would be expected, found in this work. 
However, the anion effect is quite small 
when compared with that of the cations. 


Sodium secondary alkyl sulfates are 
more strongly adsorbed by wool at low 
pH values and, based on the foregoing 
reasoning for the effect of electrolytes, a 
reduced efficiency would be anticipated 
at low pH values. This is shown to be the 
case in Fig. 9, although the reduction is 
not very great. However, at a sodium 
chloride concentration corresponding to 
the minimum in the scouring curve, the 
pH effect is by no means a simple one. 
In the above considerations it has been 
suggested that the minima in the scouring 
curves are due to the increased adsorption 
brought about by the electrolyte addition 
having a greater effect than the interfacial 
tension changes upon the properties of 
the solution. Since the adsorption is in- 
fluenced very considerably by the pH of 
the solution, it would be expected that 
this minimum in the scouring curve would 
be sensitive to pH changes. It is seen from 
Fig. 10 that, although the curve obtained 
by adding various quantities of electro- 
lytes is of the same general shape over a 
wide pH range, the concentration range 
within which the minimum occurs is de- 
pendent upon the pH of the solution. 


One factor which is not usually taken 
into account in discussions on detergent 
action, and which was briefly mentioned 
earlier, is the stability of the dispersion 
of the removed oil in the detergent solu- 


tion. This factor is not included in the 






Adam equation,’ which is only concerned 
with the actual removal of the oil from 
the textile fibers. If the dispersion of the 
oil is unstable, deposition of the removed 
oil on the textile material will occur, 
either in the solution or when the textile 
material emerges through the surface of 
the detergent solution, the latter case aris. 
ing where the dispersion of the oil is so 
unstable that it breaks, resulting in the 
presence of free oil on the surface of the 
solution. 


Speakman and Chamberlain” have 
shown that the scouring properties 
of mineral oil can be greatly improved 
by adding polar compounds, e.g. oleyl al- 
cohel. The addition of oleyl alcohol to 
mineral oil brings about a steady reduc. 
tion in the interfacial tension of the mix- 
ture against water’ and, from general con- 
siderations, a steady improvement in the 
scouring properties of the mixture might 
be expected. However, there is an op- 
timum concentration of oleyl alcohol, and 
at higher concentrations there is a reduc- 
tion in the amount of oil removed, in spite 
of the fact that the interfacial tension of 
the system is still decreasing. Speakman 
and Chamberlain have suggested that this 
behavior is due to an adsorption of the 
polar compound at the oil-wool interface, 
resulting in the oil being more firmly held 
by the wool, but no evidence of any such 
positive adsorption has been found.” In 
general, the addition of polar compounds 
to mineral oil improves the ease with 
which the oil can be emulsified. However, 
it is difficult to emulsify polar compounds, 
or mineral oil mixtures containing high 
proportions of polar compounds, when 
simple paraffin chain salts are used as the 
emulsifying agent. There must therefore 
be a concentration range of the polar com- 
pound above which the ease of emulsifica- 
tion of the mixture decreases. This dif- 
ficulty in emulsifying mixtures containing 
high proportions of polar compounds is 
undoubtedly due in part to a competition 
between the polar compound and the par- 
affin chain salt for the oil-water interface. 
Deposition of removed oil on to the wool 
would be expected to increase with in- 
creasing instability of the oil dispersion, 
and this factor is therefore likely to exert 
a larger influence on the scouring propert- 
ties of the blend above a certain concen- 
tration of polar compound. Since, in the 
case of the oleyl alcohol-mineral oil sys 
tem, the reduction in interfacial tension 
is very small above a concentration of 10 
per cent oleyl alcohol, the deposition can 
exert quite an appreciable influence on 
the system, and a reduction in ease of re- 
moval of the blend, such as occurs in prac 
tice, would be expected. 


There is another factor affecting emul- 
sion stability which may have some beat 
ing upon the minima in the scouring 
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curves obtained by the addition of electro- 
lytes. Cheesman and King** have shown 
that a large number of electrolytes sta- 
bilize water-in-oil emulsions of polar or- 
ganic liquids or of mineral oil cofitaining 
a polar compound. This emulsion sta- 
bilization occurs within a narrow range 
of electrolyte concentrations which is de- 
pendent upon the particular electrolyte 
involved. It is interesting to note that 
these concentration ranges are practically 
the same as those associated with the 
scouring minima. Thus, under these con- 
ditions, there will be a tendency for both 
types of emulsion to be produced, leading 
to the formation of dual emulsions where 
the oil phase in the oil-in-water emulsion 
is itself a water-in-oil emulsion. Dual 
emulsions of this type are normally pro- 
duced by the straight-chain sodium alkyl 
sulfates, where the oil phase is an oil- 
polar compound blend.“ Such dual emul- 
sions are less stable with sodium secondary 
alkyl sulfates and thus, in this particular 
range of electrolyte concentrations, there 
will be an increased tendency for the re- 
moval oil to be deposited on the textile 
material leading to a reduced oil removal 
in the scouring process. Thus, it seems 
probable that emulsion stability is one of 
the factors responsible for the minima in 
the scouring curves. 

The concentration-temperature curves 
for the solubility of paraffin chain salts 
exhibit a sharp break at a particular tem- 
perature, depending upon the chain 
length of the compound,”® and above 
this temperature the solubility in water 
increases with extreme gapidity. Conse- 
quently, an increase in temperature will 
reduce the tendency of the detergent mole- 


cule to remain balanced across the oil- 
detergent solution interface and so bring 
about a reduction in the stability of the 
dispersion of the removed oil. Further, 
an increase of temperature results in a 
higher interfacial tension,’ so that two of 
the factors involved in the detergent 
process are affected by an increase of tem- 
perature in such a way as to reduce the 
efficiency of the process, as has been ob- 
served in the experimental work described 
in the present paper. The indications, 
therefore, are that the scouring process 
with sodium secondary alkyl sulfates 
should be carried out at as low a tem- 
perature as possible. It must be remem- 
bered however that other factors e.g. 
the nature of the oil to be removed from 
the textile material, have to be considered 
in determining the temperature to be used. 
In general, it can be said that the oil 
should be in the liquid state on the fibers 
if satisfactory removal is to be obtained 
in the scouring process. Raw wool scour- 
ing, for example, is always carried out at 
a temperature in the vicinity of the melt- 
ing point of the wool fat, and there is a 
very sharp decrease in efficiency if the 
temperature falls below this point. The 
actual temperature of the scouring process 
is thus determined to a large extent in 
practice by the nature of the oil to be 
removed, but, consistent with the oil be- 
ing in the liquid state, the scouring should 
be carried out at as low a temperature as 
possible. 


SUMMARY 


The effect of a number of electrolytes 
upon the removal of olive oil from wool 


by sodium secondary alkyl sulfates has 
been studied. It has been found that the 
initial reduction in the efficiency of the 
process brought about by addition of elec- 
trolytes is followed by a very large increase 
in the efficiency at higher concentrations. 
The electrolyte effect is largely due to the 
ions of sign opposite to that of the long- 
chain ions, and divalent ions are much 
more effective than the univalent 
The various univalent ions fall into a 
series as regards their influence, viz. 
K+ > NH,* > Na* > Li*. The observed 
effects are explained in terms of the in- 
terfacial forces, viz. those existing between 
the oil, the detergent solution and the 
textile fiber, which are involved in the 
actual removal of the oil from the fiber. 
Another major factor involved is that of 
the stability of the emulsion produced by 
dispersion of the removed oil in the de- 
tergent solution. 


The author thanks Technical Products 
Ltd. for permission to publish this paper. 
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Continuous 
Peroxide 
Bleaching— 

(Continued from Page 388) 


consists of six or more rolls placed one 
above the other, receiving hot water from 
sprays which strike the cloth ahead of 
each nip. The use of spray nozzles 
further increases washing efficiency. This 
washer seems to be a step in the right 
direction as floor area required per washer 
is only about 20 square feet. Running 
speeds up to about 100 yards per minute 
are a reality, and it is hoped that this 
limit may ke increased in the not too 
distant future. 

As continuous peroxide steam bleaching 
is one straight line, continuous operation, 
it is easy to understand the role that each 
Piece of cquipment will play in the pro- 
duction and efficiency of the range. 

High speed operation is the aim of 
most bleachers, and understandably so! 
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Speeds of operation are generally lim- 
ited by the type of goods in process, 
and by the equipment 


which makes 


up the steam bleaching range. Experi- 
ence has shown that in most cases, the 
limiting speed of a range is imposed by 





Figure 11—S Compartment open width washer 


40} 











Butterworth 


(Photo, Courtesy, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.) 


Figure 12—Upright or vertical open 
width washer 


the speed of the washing equipment. 

Here lies the challenge offered the tex- 
tile machinery fabricators by the textile 
industry. This challenge is to design and 
build, through research and development 
programs, high-speed washers possessing 
the washing efficiency equal to the slack 
type washer previously mentioned. If they 
are successful in meeting this challenge, 
high-speed continuous bleaching 
will be guaranteed. 

The textile industry itself will do well 
to think and plan now for the best equip- 
ment, the best bleaching method, and 
the best location in the mill for their con- 
tinuous peroxide steam bleaching range. 
In addition, they should compare the cost 
of chemicals, of steam, of lakor, of water, 
of electricity and bear in mind that the 
ranges, being fabricated of stainless steel, 
will last a lifetime. If they plan well, 
their post-war transition from war to 
civilian goods may take place smoothly, 
and with little or no loss of production. 

(Part IV will appear in next issue.) 
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This issue will contain the 
papers presented at the Intersec- 
tional Contest to be held in At- 


lantic City in October. 
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MOLECULAR WEIGHT OF CELLU- 
LOSE: MEASUREMENT OF AV- 
ERAGE DEGREE OF POLYMERI- 
ZATION. O. A. Battista, Analytical 
Edition, Ind. & Eng. Chem., 1944, 16, 
351. 

Viscosity-concentration data are given 
for five samples of purified cellulose rep- 
resenting the degree of polymerization 
range from 300 to 3000. On plotting the 
data on semilogarithmic paper, linear re- 
lationships were found to exist, in each 
case, between (1) the viscosity function 
nsp 
-— and concentration, and (2) the relative 
‘ 
viscosity function measured at 0.5 per cent 
concentration and the degrees of poly- 
merization corresponding to values cal- 
culated from viscosity-concentration data 
extrapolated to infinite dilution. The data 
have been used to derive a mathematical 
expression by means of which the value 
_of the viscosity function at the standard 
concentration of 0.5 per cent may be con- 
verted to degree of polymerization data 
equivalent to values obtained by extra- 
polation of viscosity-concentration data to 
infinite dilution. 


THE DETERGENT PROPERTIES OF 
BACTERICIDAL FATTY ACID DE- 
RIVATIVES. A. K. Epstein, B. R. Har- 
ris, M. Katzman and S. Epstein, Oil & 
Soap, 1943, 20, 171-174; through J. Soc. 
Dyers & Col., August, 1944. 

A homologous series of fatty acid esters 


of colaminoformylmethylpyridinum chlor- 
ides had the highest phenol coefficient 


when based on Cy fatty acids and the 
lowest when Cy, acids were used. Esters 
made from Cy, Cu and Ci; fatty acids or 
their mixtures are considerably better de- 
tergents than soap and about twice as ef- 
ficient as quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds lacking carboxyl and amide link- 
ages in the molecule. There seems to be 
no correlation between detergency and 
bactericidal function. 


co. c 


COPPER SOAPS AS ROTPROOFING 
AGENTS ON FABRICS. P. B. Marsh, 
G. A. Greathouse, K. Bollenbacher and 
M. L. Butler, Ind. Eng. Chem., 1944, 36, 
176-181; through J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 
August, 1944. 


The rotproofing effectiveness of copper 
naphthenate (1), oleate (II), “tallate” 
(III), and hydrogenated resinate (IV) ap- 
plied to cotton fabric was tested by sub- 
jecting the fabric to (a) prolonged soil 
contact, (b) soil burial, and impregnating 
with strains of (c) Aspergillus niger, 
(d) Penicillium sp., (e) Chaetomium glo- 
bosum, and (f) Metarrhizium sp., then 
washing, conditioning and determining 
the perecntage loss of original breaking 
strength under standard conditions. Treat- 
ment with (I) prevents rotting (tendering) 
at lower concentrations (0.4—1.0 per cent 
copper on fabric) than do treatments with 
(II), (III) and (IV). This superiority is 
related to the fact that naphthenic acid 
itself is a potent fungicide, as shown by 
the facts that (i)(I) alone of the four soaps 
prevents growth of copper-tolerant (c); 
(ii) naphthenic acid alone of the free 


acids of the four soaps prevents deteriora- 
tion in all tests (a) to (f); (iii) zinc naph- 
thenate is likewise superior to the zinc 
soaps of the other acids! (iv) impregnation 
with (I), followed by drastic leaching-out 
of all copper with nitric acid, still pre- 
vents growth of (c) and deterioration by 
(b). Vacuum distillation of naphthenic 
acid gave a relatively non-viscous light- 
colored first fraction; this and subsequent 
fractions up to 84 per cent of the total 
contained practically all the rotproofing 
activity. 

(I), (II) and (IID) are insoluble in water, 
but are ‘solubilized by. soil contact, by 
acid hydrolysis, or by reaction with ma- 
terials forming soluble copper complexes, 
e.g. neutralized sodium hydroxide extract 
of soil, and neutralized naturally-occur- 
ring hydroxy- and amino-acids. (IV) is 
resistant to leaching by these agencies; 
this suggests that its poor protective ac- 
tion during soil contact is partly due to 
low availability of ionic copper and also 
that in above-ground exposure to heavy 
rainfall the slow rate of copper loss might 
be advantageous. The factors which are 
important in determining the service life 
of copper-treated fabrics exposed to soil 
micro-organisms are (1) the initial cop 
per content of the fabric, (2) the rate of 
loss of copper by leaching and adsorption 
on the soil, (3) the presence or absence 
of residual fungicidal capacity after loss 
of practically all the copper, and (4) chem 
ical deactivation of soluble copper by 
formation of fungicidally ineffective it 
soluble compounds. Clearly, the relative 
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superiority of copper naphthenate is ac- 
centuated by factors (2), (3) and (4). 
H. I. S. 


THE ACTION OF HALOGENS ON 
WOOL. PART I—FACTORS INFLU- 
ENCING THE AMOUNT OF HALO- 
GEN ADSORBED FROM SOLUTIONS 
IN CARBON TETRACHLORIDE. C. S. 
Whewell and A. Selim, J.S.C.1., 1944, 
63, 21; through J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 
August, 1944. 


The amount of chlorine adsorbed by 
wool is affected by the time of reaction, 
concentration, temperature and regain of 
the wool. At regains between 6 per cent 
and 20 per cent, adsorption increases 
markedly with water content, but water 
present in wool of low regains, or taken 
up in excess of 20 per cent regain, is not 
so effective. Wool adsorbs more chlorine 
than does hair, but the differences in ad- 
sorption between root and tip wool, and 
between untreated wool and wool treated 
with sodium sulfide are small. Treatment 
of wool with nitrous acid or hydrogen 
peroxide causes considerable reduction in 
chlorine adsorption, indicating that 
reagents which produce deamination of 
wool reduce its adsorptive power more 
than those which attack the disulfide link- 
ings. 

co Wa. 
REACTION BETWEEN PROTEINS 

AND FORMALDEHYDE. R. L. Wor- 

mell and M. A. G. Kaye, Nature, 1944, 

153, 525; through J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 

August, 1944. 

When hardened with formaldehyde un- 
der neutral conditions, animal and plant 
caseins, from which the amide groups 
have been removed by treatment with 1 
per cent aqueous sodium hydroxide at 
45° C. for 40 hr., combine with the same 
amounts of formaldehyde as does the un- 
treated casein. In the presence of acid, 
salts (e.g. saturated calcium chloride solu- 
tion and hydrochloric acid) and formalde- 
hyde, the neutral hardened deamided ma- 
terial combines with no _ additional 
formaldehyde, whereas the formaldehyde 
content of untreated neutral hardened 
casein may increase by about 100 per cent. 
Casein partially deaminated without re- 
moval of amide nitrogen combines with 
a reduced quantity of formaldehyde under 
neutral conditions, but with the normal 
quantity of additional formaldehyde in 
the presence of acid and salt. Similarly, 
zein combines with only 0.4 per cent 
formaldehyde in neutral solution, whereas 
in the presence of acid and salt 4.1 per 
cent formaldehyde is combined, in keeping 
with the low amino- and high amide con- 
tents of zein. Thus, at or near the iso- 
electric point of the protein, formaldehyde 
combines with the amino-groups mainly 
derived from lysine residues. Under more 
acid conditions, it combines with the 
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amide groups attached to residues of glu- 
tamic and related acids. 
F. F. E. 


CHLORINATED PARAFFIN WAX. 
W. E. Scheer, Chem. Industries, 1944, 
Feb.; through Chem. Trade J., 1944, 
114, 469-470, and J. Soc. Dyers and Coll., 
August, 1944. 


Chlorinated paraffins are a series of 
non-inflammable plasticizers and resins 
produced on a large scale by reacting 
paraffin wax with chlorine under care- 
fully controlled conditions. The products 
range from liquids to brittle resins, de- 
pending on the percentage of combined 
chlorine, and three types are of commer- 
cial interest. viz. (1) a non-volatile liquid 
containing 43 per cent approx. combined 
chlorine; (2) a soft amber-colored resin 
containing 60 per cent approx. combined 
chlorine and softening at 50° C.; and 
(3) a hard, brittle resin containing 70 per 
cent approx. combined chlorine and 
softening at 80° C. and over. Products 
containing < 50 per cent chlorine are 
soluble in aliphatic and aromatic hydro- 
carbons and in mineral and lubricating 
oils. The more highly chlorinated ma- 
terials dissolve only in high-boiling sol- 
vent naphthas and aromatic hydrocarbons. 
They are all insoluble in water, thermo- 
plastic and do not polymerize, oxidize 
or otherwise change on drying or ageing. 
Emulsions of good stability can be pre- 
pared. Impregnating compositions based 
on chlorinated paraffins are widely used 
for water-, flame- and mildew-proofing 


canvas duck, camouflage nets and other 
textile materials. Chlorinated paraftins are 
compatible with a wide range of plastics, 
resins and synthetic rubbers and are ex- 
tensively used as plasticizers. Because of 
their insolubility in aliphatic hydrocar- 
bons, the addition of highly chlorinated 
paraffins to synthetic rubber improves its 
oil resistance. Chlorinated paraffins are 
also extensively used as additives to lu- 
bricating oils for their film 
strength under extreme conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure. 


increasing 


PF. F. E. 
ALIZARATES (SINGLE BATH PROCESS 

FOR DYEING ALIZARIN RED ON 

WOOL). R. Haller, Helv. Chim. Acta, 

1944, 27, 344-347; through J. Soc. Dyers 

& Col., August, 1944. 

By mixing equimol. of aluminium 
chloride and potassium acetate in alco- 
holic solution, leaving to stand for some 
time, filtering off the potassium chloride 
crystals, and then diluting the alcoholic 
solution at ordinary temperature alu- 
minium acetate separates in the form of 
crumbs. The product is completely solu- 
ble in boiling alcohol and yields alu- 
minium alizarate immediately on adding 
an alcoholic solution of Alizarin. An al- 
coholic solution of aluminium alizarate 
prepared in this way has no affinity for 
cotton or wool, whereas sodium, calcium 
and lithium alizarates have marked af- 
finity for wool, but little for cotton. On 
the other hand by heating an aluminium 
acetate solution with Alizarin a red solu- 
tion of aluminium alizarate is formed in 
which wool by long boiling is dyed a 
rather intense red of good fastness. Cal- 
cium alizarate behaves similarly. In addi- 
tion, the aqueous solution is more stable 
than the alcoholic solution of aluminium 
alizarate and both are very sensitive to 
acids. It has already been recognized that 
pure aluminium alizarate differs from the 
aluminium-calcium lake formed on the 
fiber during the normal dyeing process, 
and the latter has now been prepared in 
substance for closer examination by boil- 
ing an aqueous suspension of calcium 
aluminate (obtained by boiling a saturated 
solution of calcium hydroxide with alu- 
minium powder) with an alcoholic solu- 
tion of Alizarin. It has no affinity for cot- 
ton, but considerable affinity for wool, al- 
though insufficient for practical purposes, 
and the fastness of the dyeings is unsatis- 
factory, Alizarin Red SW (1:2-dihydroxy- 
anthraquinone-3-sodium sulfonate), on the 
other hand, in aqueous solution with cal- 
cium aluminate prepared as described 
above, yields a red-violet solution which 
dyes wool very intense reddish-violet 
shades, unobtainable by dyeing wool by 
the normal process with an aluminium 
mordant alone and only obtainable when 
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calcium is present. The usual scarlet 
shades are obtained, however, by adding 
a trace of stannic chloride to the dyebath. 





The dyeings have satisfactory fastness to 
soap. The use of calcium aluminate, there- 
fore, has resulted for the first time in the 


production of Alizarin Red shades on 
wool by a single bath process. 
mi. 
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@ COLUMBIA TEXTILE COURSES 


H. R. Mauersberger, in charge of the 
Evening Textile Courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, for the past 20 
years announces the following scheduled 
courses for this Fall. Registration for these 
courses begins September 21 at the office 
of the Registrar, University Hall, Colum- 
bia University. The courses will open in 
the following order: 

Spinning and Weaving of Rayon and 
Spun Rayon Yarns and Goods by H. R. 
Mauersberger. Thursdays, beginning Sep- 
tember 28—7:30 P.M. 

Textile Chemistry by A. K. Gyzander. 
Fridays, beginning September 29—7:30 
P.M. 

Woolen and Worsted Manufacture by 
W. von Bergen. Mondays, beginning Oc- 
tober 2—7:30 P.M. 

Spinning and Weaving of Cotton by 
John Hagen. Tuesdays, beginning October 
3—7:30 P.M. 

Identification, Analysis, and Testing of 

Textiles by G. R. Turner. Wednesdays, 
beginning October 4—7:30 P.M. 


All courses extend over 15 weeks and 
end the third week in January, 1945, one 
lecture a week. The course in Textile 
Chemistry is a part laboratory and part 
lecture course. Open to all over 18 years 
of age. All inquiries should be addressed 
to the Registrar, Columbia University, 
Extension Division, 116th Street and 
Broadway, New York City, or phone Mr. 
Mauersberger at Murray Hill 4-1159. 


@ INSTRUMENT COURSE 
REOPENED BY BROWN 


Industrial instrument maintenance and 
repair courses of the training school, 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia divi- 
sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., will start September 25. The classes 
this fall, according to Earl M. Robinson, 
manager of the company’s service division, 
will be attended to the largest extent by 
personnel from customer plants. The 
course will continue until and including 
December 22. 

Classes from September 25 to October 
16 will study millivoltmeter type py- 
rometers. Mechanical | potentiometer py- 
rometers studies and lectures will be held 
from October 17 to November 1. Continu- 
ous balance electronic potentiometer 
classes will be held from November 2 to 





November 9. Other studies and the 
periods in which each will be covered are: 
Electric operated automatic control, No- 
vember 10 to 20; Flow meters, November 
21 to 30; Thermometers, pressure gauges 
and hygrometers, December 1 to 8; Air 
operated automatic control, December 11 
to 13, and CO., analygraph, resistance 
thermometers and tachometers for the re- 
mainder of the period in the order named. 


@ AMERICAN STANDARDS 
ASSOCIATION REMOVAL 


On or about September 11, the Ameri- 
can Standards Association is moving from 
29 West 39th Street to larger quarters of 
Grand Central Terminal Office Building, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ ORDER M-184 REVOKED 


The War Production Board recently re- 
voked Order M-184, governing the allo- 
cation of aniline, and transferred control 
of the chemical to Order M-300, Schedule 
42. Order M-300 is the general chemical 
order. 

Aniline is used in the production of 
dyes, inks, pigments, resins, plastics, pe- 
troleum additives, mining flotation salts, 
etc. 

Prior to this action a customer’s use 
certificate had been required for purchases 
of less than 5,000 pounds of aniline, ex- 
cept for quantities falling within limits 
of small order exemption. These certifi- 
cates are now replaced by Form WPB- 
2945 for all purchases of more than 450 
pounds. 

The small order exemption was reduced 
from 50 to 450 pounds, which is the near- 
est standard container size (a 55-gallon 
drum). 

Aniline salt, used principally for fur 
dyeing, was removed from direct alloca- 
tion, according to terms of Order M-300. 
Its use will now be controlled on the pro- 
ducers’ level by applications for the allo- 
cation of aniline for the manufacture of 
the salt. 

Filing date for customers’ applications 
has Leen changed from the 10th to the 
15th of each calendar month. 


@ HEADS D-13 SUB-COMMITTEE ON 
PAPERS AND PUBLICITY 


Douglas G. Woolf, first vice-president 
of the Textile Research Institute, Inc., has 





been appointed chairman of Subcommit. 
tee C-2 on Papers and Publicity of Com. 
mittee D-13 of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, according to announce. 
ment by Herbert J. Ball, chairman of 
D-13. Mr. Woolf succeeds R. H. Brown, 
of Parks-Cramer Co., as chairman of the 
Subcommittee. Mr. Brown resigned the 
chairmanship because of pressure of other 
duties but will continue as a member, 
Winn W. Chase, director of market re. 
search, the Aridye Corp., has been ap. 
pointed secretary of the Subcommittee, 
Other members, in addition to Mr. Brown, 
include Kenneth B. Cook, vice-president, 
Manville Jenckes Corp.; Dean Harvey, of 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; and 
David C. Scott, president and treasurer, 
Henry L. Scott Co. Subcommittee C-2 is 
responsible for securing suitable papers 
for presentation at the general sessions of 
Committee D-13 meetings, and also for the 
handling of D-13 publicity. 


@ NATIONAL ANILINE BOOKLET 


The July issue of “Dyestuffs,” published 
quarterly by National Aniline Division 
of Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has recently been released. Copies can be 
obtained by writing to the company at 40 
Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


@ BULLETIN ON CHLORINATING 
AGENTS 


The Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
Niagara Falls, New York, has prepared 
a new technical bulletin No. 328A upon 
the uses of its chlorinating agents. Since 
the subject of chlorination is very large, 
the bulletin is suggestive and gives a sum- 
mary of the most important aspects of the 
use of chlorine and its derivatives in the 
production of organic compounds. 


The Hooker chlorinating agents are: 
Chlorine, Sulfur Chlorides (mono- and 
di-), Sulfuryl Chloride, Thionyl Chloride, 
Hydrogen Chloride, Phosgene (Carbonyl 
Chloride). Following the discussion of 
each chlorinating agent, a bibliography 
of reference material is given in which the 
subjects are covered in more detail. Copies 
can be obtained on request from the 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagafa 
Falls, N. Y. 
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fa ERE’S how to make your hosiery 
line the smoothest in the world! 
Give it the ARKO finishing touch... 
the ARKO beauty treatment! 


* LOOK wonderful — soft and sheer! 


* FEEL luxurious — smooth and resili- 
ent! 


* LAST satisfyingly —snag and run 
resistant, water-repellent and spot- 
proof! 


Ask for one of our technical experts to demon- 
strate the one-bath treatment with ARKO-FINISHES. 


ARKANSAS CO. inc. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 years 


Newark New Jersey 
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WEATHERING 


and —- in the 
ATLAS Ti" CHEMICAL 


WEATHER-OMETER [[°ScN TB SPECIALTIES 


Faithfully duplicates the combined a, 2 
weathering effects of sunlight, rain, i = for the 
and heavy dew; accelerated to reduce Cm ~ 

years of actual weathering to a few 


days’ testing. All weather cycles em Y 
pier ‘aa ne saute . Yy T E XTI LE I N D U ST RY 
uous operation with- 
out attention. 


“Always Reliable’ 
FADE OMETER 


The recognized standard testing machine in 
the textile field for determining the fastness 
to light of dyestuffs and fabrics. Fully auto- 
matic in operation. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. ATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
sl A Soar cheng 1. 22 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Weather-Ometer © Launder-Ometer © Fade-Ometer 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 


A Sluggish Machine is like a 
man with Rheumatism 


Keep them Running with 


P 0 LY L U B E S$ Di venduble. for cottons 


The Positive Lubricant for Greater _ speedy and eco- | & rayons whe 
7~ . of > — . . J ° $ 
Efficiency. nomical de-sizing mixed go 
Lasts longer — use only a third to a C4 og Our technical 


ifth of ordinary lubricants. staff always at 


100% MINERAL OIL | - your service. 


Write for FREE Sample 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. WALLERSTEN CO, INC 


153-155 RICHMOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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— ‘Manufacturers of == Manufacturers of Dyestuffs and Chemicol and Chemical Specialties = 


DYESTUFFS DYEWOODS 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


PENETRATORS AND WETTING AGENTS 
SULPHONATED OILS AND SOAPS 
WATERPROOFING AND FLAMEPROOFING AGENTS 
PERMANENT FINISHES AND SOFTENERS 
CONVERTED STARCHES AND GUMS 


| 

i We offer to the Textile and Allied Trades a full line of 
| 
| 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


COMMONWEALTH COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Philadeiphia = © Chicago °* Charlotte °* Gloversville ° Kansas City ° Montreal 


ANILINE & ALIZARINE COLORS 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


FACTORY AT ASHLAND. MASSACHUSETTS 


-NYANZA COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


215 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 


— 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


8 ANCHES: 
land, Massachusetts 
$49 West Randolph St., arnt il. @ 635 onal Bidg., Phitodelp hia, Pa. 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
2657 Maognetie Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. @ 304 E Moorehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


* * * Chante: Albart Smith CANADIAN AGENTS: St., Toronto, Canade * * * 
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MICROMAX HELPS TO MEET CLOTH SPECIFICATIONS 


Experience of various mils has proved that the rigid, of tank at any time, as when cleaning sludge, refilling tag 









specifications for Army and Navy fabrics are easier to meet or changing weight of cloth. 














if the plant uses Micromax Controllers on carbonizing and 


ae . . ; An L&N engincer wiil be glad to work with you on th} @S5 
mercerizing-acid baths. These Controllers automatically hold : Kay eae ae ; ee Steel 
solution cf a specific problem in either carbonizing of ford 


the acid strength at any value desired, for as long as desired, 


a ens, u 
. mercerizing. 
and hold it much more closely than the best operator can do. ” sd roel 
7 m: 
The results are leveler color, more even shrink, less labor and #70 


Trl. Ad N-91-720(1 


a noticeable saving of acid. Operator can take manual control 
LEEDS & NCRTHRUP COMPANY, 4965 STENTON AVE., PHILA. 44, PA 
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¥ 
LEEDS & NORTHRUP 
Is , 
_ Siegen tor Every Americas MEASURING INSTRUMENTS TELEMETERS AUTOMATIC CONTROLS HEAT-TREATING FURNACES 





BLEACH ANTICHLOR —— 
PROBLEMS? CHEMICALS|¢ 


Sin 1 Oe 


Solve them with... SOAP PRODUCTS | 


LIQUID 


for the Textile Industry 


NAMICO 


5 PAT. OFF. 





= | NATIONAL 
Yes—and you'll solve those problems in no MILLING & CHEMICAL 


time at all when you use Ansul Liquid Sulfur 


Dioxide plus the service of the Ansul Tech- COMPANY 


nical Staff. Write or wire us today! CDR-1-44 , ‘ : 
: 4601 Nixon St. , Philadelphia, Penna. 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


EASTERN OFFICE: PAOLI, PENNSYLVANIA 
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fe Staintess 
Steel Dye Boxes 
lor dyeing wool- 
ens, worsted, cot- 
ton, rayon and 
mixtures. Plate 


#7019. 


Round cor- > 
ner construction 
++ + MO crevices 
into which old 
colors can seep. 


Plan now for BLICKMAN 
installations after the war— 
and you'll be certain of meet- 
ing tomorrow’s competitive 
market with peak efficiency 
and production! 

For those who now use 
BLICKMAN stainless steel dye 
boxes or linings, level dyeing 
is a matter of a quick rinse. 
Round corners and super- 
smooth surfaces make it possi- 
ble to clean the box completely 
... to prevent false shades, dis- 
coloration and chafing. 

There'll be no more spotting 
at time of loading... no 
streaking during dye-operation 
-+.Mo stripping or bleach- 
ing expense... no risk of 
costly re-dyes for you when 
BLICKMAN stainless steel 
dyeing equipment is once more 
readily available! 


ts 


S. BLICKMAN, INC. 


109 GREGORY AVENUE 


DYE BOXES + LININGS + CYLINDERS » DRY CANS + ROLLS » HOODS - TANKS 


WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 





























Because they’ve been educated to the advantages 
of fire retardants, many war workers are going to 
expect some of their peacetime garments and 
home furnishings to be flame resistant, too. 

A line of flame resistant goods treated with a 
fire retardant may offer you a decided competi- 
tive advantage. Think how housewives would 
“so for’’ flame resistant curtains, pot-holders, 
slip covers, etc. 

You can gain a head start on this trend by 
familiarizing yourself with Du Pont Fire Re- 
tardants. They can be used on all fabrics except 
acetate rayon and nylon. Grades are available 
that cause neither ‘‘dusting out” nor adverse ef- 
fects on the “hand.”’ Write for details and work- 
ing samples. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 
FIRE RETARDANTS 


PREVENT SPREAD OF FLAME! 
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The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $6.25 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 










POSITION WANTED: Dyer, 33 years old, 14 years 


experience, cotton, rayon and acetate crepe piece goods. 






Draft exempt, can go anywhere. Box 587. 







POSITION WANTED: Hosiery Dyer both technical 


and practical, with several years experience, capable of 






doing any hosiery dye job. Draft status 1-A-H. Box 592. 








WANTED: A Chemical salesman for the tex‘ile trade 


with experience in the textile processing to represent an 






old established firm in New England. Box 593. 












WANTED: Salesman-process engineer with sound tech- 





nical background and sales experience in textile processing, 





to represen. chemical manufacturer of a complete line tex- 






tile specialties, synthetic resins and detergents, sizers, soft- 











eners, permanent finishes. [-xcellent opportunity to asso- 
ciate wih new progressive enterprises and cooperative ex- 
pert résarch staff. Participation and Management are 







offered. Box 594, 








POSITION WANTED: Part time position, Library 


specialist technically trained chemist, ten years experience, 






located in Washington, D. C. with its unsurpassable library 





resources will accept fee or part time employment ; conduct 





library research and surveys; examine, cull or abstract 





isolate], scarce or monthly publications, patents, etc., se- 





cure miscellaneous and hard-to-find information. Manv 






similar services. Box 595. 








WANTED: Group Leader for Quality Control and 


Testing Laboratory sought by well known New England 






textile company. Salary commensurate with ability and 






experience. Give all pertinent information and enclose re- 





cent photograph. Box 596. 







NOTE 


Essential employees need release statement. Employees 
who are to be hired for critical occupations need release state- 
ment and U. S. E. S. consent. 


Use Reporter 


Classifieds for 
Results ! 







How Would You Like te 
Talh About Your Products 
te More Than 4800 
Chemists, Dyers and 
Ginishers At One Time? 





% The Ninth Annual Processing Re- 


view Number of the AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER will be pub- 
lished on December 4th, to permit 
the publication in one issue, cf al! 
papers which are being prepared 
by the various local sections in 
competition for the Inter-Sectional 
Contest Award sponsored by the 
Association. Also included in thi 
issue, as a regular feature, wi!! be 
information on new machinery, 
dyestuffs, textile chemicals and 
other equipment for the textile wet 
processing field developsd during 
1944. 


n 


The publication of 
papers will be of great interest to 
the chemist, dyer and finisher, as 
the subjects will be pertinent to 
today’s problems. The value of 
display advertising in this issue 
is obvious. 


i) 
) 


As a manufacturer of producis 
which are important in the produc- 
tion of fabrics for war, you should 
certainly request advertising space 
reservations in this issue. Due to 
government restrictions, we are 
limited in the amount of paper we 
use, so early reservations are ad- 
visable. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
440 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 
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HYDROXY: WATERSHIELD 


Meets U. S. Government requirements, with or without 


mildewproof. 


HYDROXY* MILDEWPROOF NO. 2 


'| Developed to meet tentative specifications T-1452 for U. S. 
|| Army Corps of Engineers. 


gl it. Off 


471 TB 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


|| 427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


NUODEX 


MILDEW-PROOFING 


AGENTS 





mex, ment specications — available i in 


NUODEX PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
ELIZABETH, F, N. J. 
Twat BUILT THE PLANT NUODEX PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LTD., 


September 11, 1944 
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an DIASTAFOR 


de-sizing agent has won for itself a record of 
championship that has no equal in its field. 
Its high quality, uniformity and performance 
have made it the leader for 36 years. 


Cottons, mixed goods, rayons—whatever 
the fabric, you can depend on DIASTAFOR 
for smooth, supple, flawless results. Chemists 
and mill owners the country over know that 
when they re-size with DIASTAFOR, their 
materials will pass even the most critical 
tests 100%. 


If you’re looking for perfection—remember, 
there’s only one DIASTAFOR ... and it’s still 
the champion. 


For further information, ask our technical 
man or write to— 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
DIASTAFOR 


DIASTAFOR DIVISION OF 


STANDARD BRANDS 


Incorporated 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR 


36 Years of Satisfactory Results 
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And what of.. 
AFTERW ARDS? 


While working night and day to meet 
present urgent needs, the textile industry 
is, at the same time, planning ahead for 
production in the post-war period. Switch- 
ing the industry’s wartime output to peace- 
time production will naturally demand 
considerable adjustment—adjustment 
which must be planned for well in advance. 
And that’s where chemistry can help. For 
textile chemistry is often the most effective 
way of developing new fabrics, new fin- 
ishes, new characteristics. 


If you, too, are planning ahead to peace- 
time production, why not let Burkart- 
Schier help? We will be glad to put at 
your disposal our complete technical and 
research facilities. Inquiries are cordially 
invited. 


CHIRK 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS « DETERGENTS +» SOFTENERS » REPELLENTS « FINISHES 


PLANTS: Cnwatranooca.... KNOXVILLE.... NASHVILLE 


SALES AND SERVICE: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. A. Bentel, 
W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, care 
of Burkart-Schier fLhemical Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. H. V. 
Wells, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn. Law- 
rence Newman, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Road, Birmingham, ‘Ala. Nelson A. 
Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, (Chicago) Ill. Byrd Miller, Wood- 
side Building, Greenville, S.C. 


® INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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OFFICIAL U. S. MARITIME COMM. PHOTO 


From the days of frigates to modern cargo liners. 
the United States Merchant Marine has spanned 
the seven seas . . . a unit serving with distinction — 
true to the tradition of the boys in Navy Blue! 
Helpful in the preparation of true blue Azo dyes 
for Navy Blue is SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite. This 
pure, free-flowing crystal is especially suited for 
manufacturing dyes and for textile dyeing. For 
dyes that won't die—specify SOLVAY Sodium 
Nitrite—and be sure of the highest quality! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
Lhe Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston ° Charlotte . Chicago ° Cincinnati 
Cleveland ° Deuoit . New Orleans . New York 
Philadelphia . Pittsburgh ° St. Louis ° Syracuse 


SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG 


$OoODIUM 
NITRITE 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


USE THIS EFFICIENT 
VAN VLAANDEREN DECATER 


Decating corrects a harsh hand, breaks or 
cracks, excessive lustre, and the appearance 
of cloudy or blotchy dyeing in crepes. 

* 


The latest type of Van Vlaanderen decater 
has been improved to meet modern production 
needs. 


Special features of this Van Vlaanderen 
machine include larger, improved clutches, 
assuring greater smoothness of operation. 
Also Van Vlaanderen patented blanket dry- 
ing cylinder that draws air continuously 
through the blanket. This prevents the 
blanket from becoming overloaded with mois- 
ture and results in uniform decating and 
longer blanket life. 


With this decater a single operator is re- 
quired for efficient operation. 


One of the Complete Van Vlaanderen Line 
of Processing Machines. 


VAN VLAANDEREN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
synthetic fabric processing machinery 


370 Straight Street Paterson, New Jersey 


PORTER September 11, 1944 
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TRITON 770 


sowevnmenm | Lt’S readily available ! 


3a 

y Pome nd i associated | 
firms, The Res = aan 
_——. al Com ston | 
Charles ad Co ompar 


TRITON 770 is the latest addition to the time-tested 
es oe | family of TRITONS developed by Rohm & Haas research. 
| FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE ROHM & HAAS—TODAY. 


. faeces TRITON is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other industries . . . Plastics . . . Synthetic Insecticides . . . Fungicides . . . Enzymes 
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Today fathers the world just around the iy chiffons, and dainty things. She'll expect /ast- 
corner, the world in which we hope to live Sixt ing beauty in any fabric she chooses — service 
in kindness and security. Tomorrow our i and loveliness such as is always the distine- 
wives and sweethearts will again find joy in j tive note in fabrics Dura Beau finished —and 


wearing sheer alluring hosiery; glamourous 45 there is a Dural3eau Finish for every fabric, 


finishes 
Reg, U.S.A and Canada 


Seholler Bros.. Ine. Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins-& Westmoreland Streets, Phila. 34) Pa. St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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DECERESOL OT saves time and increases efficiency 
in dozens of applications where speed and thorough- 
ness in wetting are necessary. Following is a partial 
list of applications in which DEcERESOL OT has 
proven its time and trouble saving powers: 


Weiting out cotton piece goods prior to “‘grey souring.”’ 
Wetting out raw cotton in raw stock dyeing machines. 


As a penetrant in all types of dyeing including yarn and 
knitted and woven goods. 


As a dispersing agent in the pigment method of vat 
dyeing. 
For rapid wetting out in sanforizing. 


For wetting out grey goods prior to kier boiling to 
insure more uniform boil off and to prevent resist 
marks in subsequent dyeing. 


As a dispersing agent in dyestuff mixtures to insure 
better solubility and to improve color value. 


OT iret em ear ree o> ~ anne 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. 


DECE|I 
THE MOST POWERFUL WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE 


Ce ee eee eee ee 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 


5 & 
Me ¥ 


As a dispersing agent for finishing oils to obtain greater 
softening value. 


In desizing baths with enzymes to produce more rapid 
and efficient desizing. 


For boiling off rayons and acetates. 


In the woolen and worsted industry as an aid in fulling 
and carbonizing. 


For dyeing Nylon and Vinyon yarns, hosiery, etc. 


For the production of highly absorbent products such as 
mop yarns, paper mill felts, towels and similar fabrics. 


An hour saved is an hour gained—and time is at a 
premium in textile processing today. If you are 
looking for ways to telescope more hours into your 
working day, ask our technical representative to 
help you put DEcEREsOL OT to work for you. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHONATED OILS . PENETRANTS . SOFTENERS ® 


FIN SHES . SIZING COMPOUNDS «+ DECERESOL* OT 


WETTING AGENTS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. % 
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